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Repeal the Arms Embargo 


DARKER PERIODS MAY LIE AHEAD 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Address to Congress, September 21, 1939 


HAVE asked the Congress to reassemble in extraor- 

dinary session in order that it may consider and act on 

the amendment of certain legislation, which, in my best 
judgment, so alters the historic foreign policy of the United 
States that it impairs the peaceful relations of the United 
States with foreign nations. 

At the outset I proceed on the assumption that every mem- 
ber of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, and 
every member of the executive branch of the government, 
including the President and his associates, personally and 
officially, are equally and without reservation in favor of 
such measures as will protect the neutrality, the safety and 
the integrity of our country and at the same time keep us 
out of war. 

Because I am wholly willing to ascribe an honorable 
desire for peace to those who hold different views from my 
own as to what those measures should be, I trust that these 
gentlemen will be sufficiently generous to ascribe equally 
lofty purposes to those with whom they disagree. 

Let no man or group in any walk of life assume exclusive 
protectorate over the future well-being of America—because 
I conceive that regardless of party or section the mantle of 
peace and of patriotism is wide enough to cover us all. 

Let no group assume the exclusive label of the peace 
“bloc.” We all belong to it. 

I have at all times kept the Congress and the American 
people informed of events and trends in foreign affairs. I 
now review them in a spirit of understatement. 

Since 1931 the use of force instead of the council table 
has constantly increased in the settlement of disputes between 
nations, except in the Western Hemisphere, where there has 
been only one war, now happily terminated. 

During these years also the building up of vast armies, 
navies and storehouses of war has proceeded abroad with 
growing speed and intensity. But during these years, and 
extending back even to the days of the Kellogg-Briand pact, 
the United States has constantly, consistently and conscien- 


tiously done all in its power to encourage peaceful settle- 
ments, to bring about reduction of armaments and to avert 
threatened wars. 

We have done this not only because any war anywhere 
necessarily hurts American security and American prosperity, 
but because of the more important fact that any war any- 
where retards the progress of morality and religion and im- 
pairs the security of civilization itself. 

For many years the primary purpose of our foreign policy 
has been that this nation and this government should strive 
to the utmost to aid in avoiding war among other nations. 
But if and when war unhappily comes, the government and 
the nation must exert every possible effort to avoid being 
drawn into the war. 

The executive branch of the government did its utmost, 
within our traditional policy of non-involvement, to aid in 
averting the present appalling war. Having thus striven and 
failed, this government must lose no time or effort to keep 
the nation from being drawn into the war. In my candid 
judgment we shall succeed in these efforts. 

We are proud of the historical record of the United States 
and of all the Americas during all these years because we have 
thrown every ounce of our influence for peace into the scale 
of peace. 

I note in passing what you will all remember, the long 
debates on the subject of what constitutes aggression, on the 
methods of determining who the aggressor might be, and on 
who the aggressor in past wars had been. Academically this 
may have been instructive as it may have been of interest to 
historians to discuss the pros and cons and the rights and 
wrongs of the World War during the decade that followed 
it. But in the light of problems of today and tomorrow 
responsibility for acts of aggression is not concealed, and the 
writing of the record can safely be left to future historians. 

There has been sufficient realism in the United States to 
see how close to our own shores came dangerous paths which 
were being followed on other continents. 
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Last January I told the Congress that “A war which 
threatened to envelop the world in flames has been averted, 
but it has become increasingly clear that peace is not assured.” 
By April new tensions had developed ; a new crisis was in the 
making. Several nations with whom we had friendly, diplo- 
matic and commercial relations had lost, or were in the 
process of losing, their independent identity and sovereignty. 

During the Spring and Summer the trend was definitely 
toward further acts of military conquest and away from 
peace. As late as the end of July I spoke to members of the 
Congress about the definite possibility of war. I should 
have called it the probability of war. 

Last January, also, I spoke to this Congress of the need 
for further warning of new threats of conquest, military and 
economic; of challenge to religion, to democracy and to inter- 
national good faith. I said: 

“An ordering of society which relegates religion, 
democracy and good faith among nations to the back- 
ground can find no place within it for the ideals of the 
Prince of Peace. The United States rejects an ordering 
and retains its ancient faith. 

“We know what might happen to us of the United 
States if the new philosophies of force were to encompass 
the other continents and invade our own. We, no more 
than other nations, can afford to be surrounded by the 
enemies of our faith and our humanity. Fortunate it 
is, therefore, that in this Western Hemisphere we have, 
under a common ideal of democratic government, a 
rich diversity of resources and of peoples functioning 
together in mutual respect and peace.” 

Last January, in the same message, I also said: 

“We have learned that when we deliberately try to 
legislate neutrality our neutrality laws may operate un- 
evenly and unfairly—may actually give aid to an aggres- 
sor and deny it to the victim. The instinct of self- 
preservation should warn us that we ought not to let 
that happen any more.” 


It was because of what I foresaw last January from watch- 
ing the trend of foreign affairs and their probable effect upon 
us that I recommended to the Congress in July of this year 
that changes be enacted in our Neutrality Law. The essen- 
tials for American peace in the world have not changed since 
January. That is why I ask you again to re-examine our 
own legislation. 

Beginning with the foundation of our constitutional gov- 
ernment in the year 1789, the American policy in respect 
to belligerent nations, with one notable exception, has been 
based on international law. Be it remembered that what we 
call international law has had as its primary objectives the 
avoidance of causes of war and the prevention of the exten- 
sion of war. 

The single exception was the policy adopted by this nation 
during the Napoleonic wars, when, seeking to avoid involve- 
ment, we acted for some years under the so-called Embargo 
and Non-Intercourse Acts. That policy turned out to be a 
disastrous failure—First, because it brought our own nation 
close to ruin, and second, because it was the major cause of 
bringing us into active participation in European wars in 
our own War of 1812. It is merely reciting history to recall 
to you that one of the results of the policy of embargo and 
non-intercourse was the burning in 1814 of part of this 
Capitol in which we are assembled. 

Our next deviation by statute from the sound principles of 
neutrality and peace through international law did not come 
for one hundred and thirty years. It was the so-called Neu- 
trality Act of 1935—only four years ago—an act continued 
in force by the joint resolution of May 1, 1937, despite grave 


doubts expressed as to its wisdom by many Senators and Rep- 
resentatives and by officials charged with the conduct of our 
foreign relations, including myself. I regret that the Con- 
gress passed that act. I regret equally that I signed that act. 

On July 14 of this year I asked the Congress in the course 
of peace and in the interest of real American neutrality and 
security to take action to change that act. I now ask again 
that such action be taken in respect to that part of the act 
which is wholly inconsistent with ancient precepts of the law 
of nations—the embargo provisions. I ask it because they 
are, in my opinion, most vitally dangerous to American neu- 
trality, American security and American peace. 

These embargo provisions, as they exist today, prevent 
the sale to a belligerent by an American factory of any com- 
pleted implements of war but they allow the sale of many 
types of uncompleted implements of war, as well as all kinds 
of general material and supplies. They, furthermore, allow 
such products of industry and agriculture to be taken in 
American-flag ships to belligerent nations. There in itself— 
under the present law—lies definite danger to our neutrality 
and our peace. 

From a purely material point of view, what is the advan- 
tage to us in sending all manner of articles across the ocean 
for final processing there, when we could give employment 
to thousands by doing it here? Incidentally, and again from 
the material point of view, by such employment we auto- 
matically aid our own national defense. And if abnormal 
profits appear in our midst even in time of peace, as a result 
of this increase of industry, I feel certain that the subject 
will be adequately dealt with at the coming regular session 
of the Congress. 

Let me set forth the present paradox of the existing legis- 
lation in its simplest terms: If, prior to 1935, a general war 
had broken out in Europe, the United States would have sold 
to and bought from belligerent nations such goods and prod- 
ucts of all kinds as the belligerent nations, with their existing 
facilities and geographical situations, were able to buy from 
us or sell to us. This would have been the normal practice 
under the age-old doctrines of international law. Our prior 
position accepted the facts of geography and of conditions of 
land power and sea power alike as they existed ip all parts 
of the world. 

If a war in Europe had broken out prior to 1935, there 
would have been no difference, for example, between our ex- 
ports of sheets of aluminum and airplane wings; today there 
is an artificial legal difference. Before 1935 there would have 
been no difference between the export of cotton and the 
export of gun cotton. Today there is. Before 1935 there 
would have been no difference between the shipment of brass 
tubing in piece form and brass tubing in shell form. Today 
there is. Before 1935 there would have been no difference 
between the export of a motor truck and an armored motor 
truck. Today there is. 

Let us be factual and recognize that a belligerent nation 
often needs wheat and lard and cotton for the survival of 
its population just as much as it needs anti-aircraft guns and 
anti-submarine depth charges. Let those who seek to retain 
the present embargo position be wholly consistent and seek 
new legislation to cut off cloth and copper and meat and 
wheat and a thousand other articles from all of the nations 
at war. 

I seek a greater consistency through the repeal of the 
embargo provisions, and a return to international law. I 
seek reenactment of the historic and traditional American 
policy which, except for the disastrous interlude of the 
Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts, has served us well for 
nearly a century and a half. 
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It has been erroneously said that return to that policy 
might bring us nearer to war. I give to you my deep and 
unalterable conviction, based on years of experience as a 
worker in the field of international peace, that by the repeal 
of the embargo the United States will more probably remain 
at peace than if the law remains as it stands today. I say 
this because with the repeal of the embargo this government 
clearly and definitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the immediate perils of the 
actual zones of conflict. 

Repeal of the embargo and a return to international law 
are the crux of this issue. The enactment of the embargo 
provisions did more than merely reverse our traditional pol- 
icy. It had the effect of putting land powers on the same 
footing as naval powers, so far as sea-borne commerce was 
concerned. A land power which threatened war could thus 
feel assured in advance that any prospective sea-power antago- 
nist would be weakened through denial of its ancient right 
to buy anything anywhere. 

‘This, four years ago, gave a definite advantage to one 
belligerent as against another, not through his own strength 
cr geographic position, but through an affirmative act of 
curs. Removal of the embargo is merely revertin™ to the 
sounder international practice, and pursuing in time of war 
as in time of peace our ordinary trade policies. This will be 
liked by some and disliked by others, depending on the view 
they take of the present war, but that is not the issue. The 
step I recommend is to put this country back on the solid 
footing of real and traditional neutrality. 

When and if repeal of the embargo is accomplished, cer- 
tain other phases of policy reinforcing American safety should 
be considered. While nearly all of us are in agreement on 
their objectives, the only question relates to method. 

I believe that American merchant vessels should, so far 
as possible, be restricted from entering danger zones. War 
zones may change so swiftly and so frequently in the days 
to come that it is impossible to fix them permanently by act 
of Congress; specific legislation may prevent adjustment to 
constant and quick change. It seems, therefore, more prac- 
tical to delimit them through action of the State Depart- 
ment and administrative agencies. The objective of restrict- 
ing American ships from entering such zones may be attained 
by prohibiting such entry by the Congress; or the result can 
be substantially achieved by Executive proclamation that all 
such voyages are solely at the risk of the American owners 
themselves. 

The second objective is to prevent American citizens from 
traveling on belligerent vessels, or in danger areas. This can 
also be accomplished either by legislation, through continu- 
ance in force of cerfain provisions of existing law, or by 
proclamation making it clear to all Americans that any such 
travel is at their own risk. 

The third objective, requiring the foreign buyer to take 
transfer of title in this country to commodities purchased 
by belligerents, is also a result which can be attained by leg- 
islation or substantially achieved through due notice by 
proclamation. 

‘The fourth objective is the preventing of war credits to 
belligerents. This can be accomplished by maintaining in 
force existing provisions of law, or by proclamation making it 
clear that if credits are granted by American citizens to bel- 
ligerents our government will take no steps in the future to 
relieve them of risk or loss. The result of these last two will 
be to require all purchases to be made in cash and cargoes to 
be carried in the purchasers’ own ships, at the purchasers’ 
own risk. 

Two other objectives have been amply attained by existing 


law, namely, regulating collection of funds in this country 
for belligerents, and the maintenance of a license system cov- 
ering import and export of arms, ammunition and implements 
of war. Under present enactments, such arms cannot be 
carried to belligerent countries on American vessels, and this 
provision should not be disturbed. 

The Congress, of course, should make its own choice of 
the method by which these safeguards are to be attained, so 
long as the method chosen will meet the needs of new and 
changing day to day situations and dangers. 

To those who say that this program would involve a step 
toward war on our part, I reply that it offers far greater safe- 
guards than we now possess or have ever possessed to protect 
American lives and property from danger. It is a positive 
program for giving safety. This means less likelihood of 
incidents and controversies which tend to draw us into con- 
flict, as they did in the last World War. There lies the road 
to peace. 

The position of the executive branch of the government is 
that the age-old and time-honored doctrine of international 
law, coupled with these positive safeguards, is better calcu- 
lated than any other means to keep us out of this war. 

In respect to our own defense, you are aware that I have 
issued a proclamation setting forth “a national emergency 
in connection with the observance, safeguarding and enforce- 
ment of neutrality and the strengthening of the national de- 
fense within the limits of peace-time authorizations.” This 
was done solely to make wholly constitutional and legal cer- 
tain obviously necessary measures. I have authorized increases 
in the personnel of the army, navy, marine corps and Coast 
Guard, which will bring all four to a total still below peace- 
time strength as authorized by the Congress. 

I have authorized the State Department to use, for the 
repatriation of Americans caught in the war zone, $500,000 
already authorized by the Congress. 

I have authorized the addition of one hundred and fifty 
persons to the Department of Justice to be used in the pro- 
tection of the United States against subversive foreign activi- 
ties within our borders. 

At this time I ask for no other authority from the Congress. 
At this time I see no need for further executive action under 
the proclamation of limited national emergency. Therefore, 
I see no valid reason for the consideration of other legisla- 
tion at this extraordinary session of the Congress. 

It is, of course, possible that in the months to come unfore- 
seen needs for further legislation may develop but they are 
not imperative today. 

These perilous days demand cooperation between us with- 
out trace of partisanship. Our acts must be guided by one 
single hard-headed thought—keeping America out of this war. 
In that spirit, I am asking the leaders of the two major par- 
ties in the Senate and in the House of Representatives to 
remain in Washington between the close of this extraordinary 
session and the beginning of the regular session on January 
3. They have assured me that they will do so, and I expect to 
consult with them at frequent intervals on the course of 
events in foreign affairs and on the need for future action in 
this field, whether it be executive or legislative action. 

Further, in the event of any future danger to the security 
of the United States or in the event of need for any new 
legislation of importance, I will immediately reconvene the 
Congress in another extraordinary session. 

I should like to be able to offer the hope that the shadow 
over the world might swiftly pass. I cannot. The facts com- 
pel my stating, with candor, that darker periods may lie 
ahead. The disaster is not of our making; no act of ours 
engendered the forces which assault the foundations of civili- 
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zation. Yet we find outselves affected to the core; our cur- 
rents of commerce are changing, our minds are filled with 
new problems, our position in world affairs has already 
been altered. 

In such circumstances our policy must be to appreciate in 
the deepest sense the true American interest. Rightly con- 
sidered, this interest is not selfish. Destiny first made us, 
with our sister nations on this hemisphere, joint heirs of 
European culture. Fate seems now to compel us to assume 


the task of helping to maintain in the Western World a 
citadel wherein that civilization may be kept alive. The 
peace, the integrity and the safety of the Americas—these 
must be kept firm and serene. 

In a period when it is sometimes said that free discussion 
is no longer compatible with national safety, may you by your 
deeds show the world that we of the United States are one 
people, of one mind, one spirit, one clear resolution, walking 
before God in the light of the living. 


Retain the Arms Embargo 


IT HELPS KEEP US OUT OF WAR 


By WILLIAM E. BORAH, U. 8S. Senator from Idaho 
Delivered over radio from Washington, D. C., September 14, 1939 


of the United States has issued proclamations to the 

effect that in this war this nation shall stand neutral. 
But we all realize that laws and statutes and proclamations 
are not, and will not be, sufficient to maintain successfully a 
policy of neutrality. Only the united will of the people can 
accomplish this difficult task. 

It is highly proper therefore that we openly and frankly 

, discuss all phases of this question, which bears, and will bear, 
so heavily upon the great body of the people. I want to asso- 
ciate myself tonight with all those who believe we can and 
ought to remain neutral. I want to resolve with you that 
we will in good faith put forth our best thoughts and our 
best efforts to accomplish that great aim. 

If we can succeed as a people, especially in the midst of 
conditions such as they now are, in establishing here upon 
this Western Continent a great neutral power, a power 
standing not for force, not for cruelty and injustice, but for 
peace, for fair dealing among nations, for reason and justice, 
we will not only have added honor to our own nation, happi- 
ness to our own people, but we will have rendered to all 
nations and all peoples a service far greater than it will ever 
be possible for us to render by joining any nation, or nations, 
in carrying on war. 

Force is gradually undermining and destroying freedom 
everywhere. If we are not going to wholly surrender to a 
world governed by force, then we must establish somewhere 
a great power which speaks for and represents in act and 
deed the things which make for reason and justice. 

Whatever may be the discouragements and however great 
may be the obstacles thrown in our way, let us make the 
effort, let us unite behind a policy which, if carried through 

in good faith upon the part of the government and with 
effectiveness upon the part of the people, will not only shelter 
our homes from mass murder, our people from poverty and 
premature graves, but will also go far toward guaranteeing 
anew the blessing of free institutions. It is an effort worthy 
of a great and free people. 

We are met on the threshold of all debate, of ail consid- 
eration, of this subject of neutrality with the statement often 
delivered and with an air of finality that we cannot be neutral, 
that Europe is now so near to the United States, owing to 
modern inventions and the mingling of business affairs, that 
neutrality is impracticable if not impossible. 

This seems to me a spineless doctrine. It is not the doc- 
trine inherited from our forebears. If true, we would be 
the most ill-fated nation on the earth instead f being, as we 
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had long supposed, the most favorably circumstanced of any, 
or all, nations. 

How near was Europe, how smotheringly close, was the 
European system when Washington announced his policy of 
neutrality and published it to an astonished and enraged 
Europe? He thought neutrality both wise and practicable; 
in fact, he believed that such a policy was indispensable to a 
free America. Yes, how close was Europe to the United States 
at that time? 

The United States was really looked upon by European 
powers as a part of the European system. Brazil at that 
time belonged to Portugal. Practically, if not all, the bal- 
ance of South America was owned, or controlled, by the 
Spanish crown. 

The West Indies belonged to England, France and Spain 
combined. European countries owned, or controlled, Central 
America, Mexico, also what was later known as Texas, Ari- 
zona, California, Florida, Louisiana, New Mexico and 
Alaska. 

In fact, this continent might be said to have been at this 
time geographically a European-controlled continent. Our 
entire northern frontier was heavily garrisoned by European 
regulars. The Indians were being used by European powers 
to harass our people and all Europe mocked at the idea that 
this young Republic would long remain an independent gov- 
ernment. 

We were in actual contact, physical, political and spiritual 
—if I may use such a term in this connection—every day 
of our lives with Europe and affected likewise daily by the 
domination of the European system. But Washington said 
we will be neutral as to those European conflicts. And, had 
he not so declared and made good, does any one doubt the 
devastating effect upon freedom, upon liberty, upon this 
Republic ? 

But we have no alternative, it is in effect declared, after 
these 150 years of self-government, we must go in in some 
way or other into all these controversies, broils and wars of 
Europe. It is useless, we are told, to try to avoid this fate. 

Though these wars are not our wars, though they are wars 
brought on through the manipulation and unconscionable 
schemes of remorseless rulers, though their national policies 
are not our policies, though their crimes are not our crimes, 
still, we have no alternative, so it is urged, but to sacrifice 
the wealth, the homes, the savings and the lives of our people 
whenever the conflicts arise. 

Although our people have sought peace and now seek 
peace, still we must make war because European governments 
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maintain an eternal saturralia ef human sacrifices. Though 
the law of our land banishes racial and religious persecution 
from our common country, still, because Europe is “near,” 
we must join in the racial and religious conflicts and sacrifice 
our people over conditions which our forebears long since 
rejected. 

Though we seek no people’s territory, nevertheless, because 
Europe is “near,” we must sacrifice the savings of our people 
and the sons of our mothers in this endless imperialistic 
strife. Though we would take no part of the loot which 
was divided up at the close of the World War, we are now 
called upon to make sure the title to a vast amount of this 
loot. What a fateful doctrine to propose! Let us renounce 
it and make the effort at least to establish freedom from the 
European system. 

But, friends, the problem of maintaining neutrality under 
present conditions lies closer home. Let’s go direct to its dis- 
cussion. It is presented by this proposal to repeal the Arms 
Embargo Act. To those who are advocating repeal, I submit 
this question: Is it not your main purpose in securing repeal 
to enable us to furnish arms, munitions and implements of 
war to one group of nations and to deny them to another 
group of nations, which groups are now in mortal combat? 

Is not this laying the foundation for intervention—in fact, 
is it not intervention—in the present European war? Is it 
not your purpose to take sides through the authority which 
will be available when the embargo law is repealed ? 

And if the purpose of repeal is to do these things, and we 
do them, is not neutrality broken down, destroyed, and are 
we not thenceforth by every rule of international law, by 
every dictate of common sense and common honesty, parties 
to a European conflict ? 

! further submit to those who hear me: Do you think the 
time has come when for reasons of humanity, or of national 
defense, we should take our place in another European war? 
I feel we are really considering in this debate the broad ques- 
tion of whether we are justified as a people in intervening 
in this conflict and meet the issues as they are being presented 
upon the battle fields of Europe, for we cannot escape that 
destination if we move along the lines now proposed. 

Let me review a brief and recent piece of history. Four 
years ago there began an earnest discussion in this country 
of the subject of neutrality. It was taken up in Congress 
and fully debated. Every phase of it was presented. It was 
discussed in the open arenas of the nation. 

Learned men in all walks of life brought their contribu- 
tion to the consideration of the subject. Our people wanted, 
above all things, to cut out the sale of arms to warring na- 
tions. It was felt it would help to keep us out of foreign 
wars, 

Finally, in 1937, we passed a law which prohibited the 
sale of arms, munitions and the implements of war to any 
nation, or nations, engaged in war. This law met the ap- 
proval of both houses of Congress, almost unanimously. It 
met the approval of the executive department. It met the 
approval overwhelmingly of the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 

At the time this law was passed and this policy of neutral- 
ity established, there was no war of any moment anywhere. 
Germany and Britain were upon comparatively friendly 
terms. Both as a matter of moral and as a matter of inter- 
national law, as a sovereign right, we had the undoubted 
right to establish this policy of declining the sale of arms, 
munitions and implements of war to any nation engaged in 
war. 

It is now proposed to repeal entirely this provision of the 
law. It is proposed to repeal it to enable this government to 
furnish arms to one side and to withhold them from the 


other. The proposal for repeal is based upon the program 
of taking sides in this furnishing of arms. 

Undoubtedly, as I say, we had a right to pass the law and, 
undoubtedly, we have a right to repeal the law. But when 
we couple the repeal with the announced and declared pro- 
gram of furnishing arms and munitions to one side and with- 
holding them from the other, such program will unquestion- 
ably constitute intervention in the present conflict in Europe. 

It may be said to repeal the law is not unneutral. I think 
under the circumstance it is. However, let’s not discuss tech- 
nicalities. But when it is said to me as a Senator: I want 
you to carry through a program, the first step of which is 
repeal, the second step of which is the furnishing of arms 
and munitions to one side, openly, persistently and continually 
declared, then I know I am voting for intervention, I am 
helping to take this nation into a European war. 

I cannot hide behind the fact that they are two different 
acts because both are a part of one plan, and that plan in- 
cludes the furnishing of arms, which is beyond question 
intervention. All any one need to do to know that this is 
the real, the controlling, purpose of repeal is to read the 
literature on repeal down to the last forty-eight hours. 

The talk here in Washington is no longer that of merely 
furnishing arms. It is said: We must prepare to fight. One 
of my colleagues, a most able and sincere Senator, declared 
a few nights ago publicly: “Let us give up this dream of im- 
partiality, therefore, of neutrality. It is better,” said he, “to 
take sides and fight.” 

He was speaking out boldly what is now heard from the 
same sources from which came the agitation of furnishing 
arms. And, if in a few months we can tear up the law which 
a nation almost universally approved, how long do you think 
it will take to put across the proposition of sending our young 
men into the trenches once we have intervened ? 

They may say to me: You cannot be sure that intervention 
will send our young men to Europe. Of course, I cannot be 
sure. But I cannot be sure that it will not. I say that would 
be the logic of the movement. But suppose I cannot be sure, 
I ask: Why risk it? Why trifle with foreign war? Why 
bring the American boys to the precipice where any incident 
of war may kick them over? 

The plan now presented by the advocates of repeal is that 
the democracies of Europe are imperiled, that we must go 
to their rescue, that civilization is threatened, that we cannot 
ignore the problem presented. But, if the war continues and 
the imperiling of democracies and the threatening of civiliza- 
tion increase, what can we say, having once put our hand to 
the plow? Will we turn our backs to the whole situation? 

I repeat, as I stated a moment ago, what we are really 
considering these days is the broad question: Has the time 
come when the United States must take a part in this Euro- 
pean conflict? Why deceive ourselves as to what will happen 
once we enter the conflict. Why shut our eyes to the inevi- 
table consequences which must flow? 

Time will not permit a detailed discussion of what is 
known as the cash-and-carry plan. It is based upon the prin- 
ciple that those who want our arms and munitions or raw 
materials shall come and get them, pay cash and carry them 
away. But, while I cannot discuss it in detail, 1 want to take 
time to say that this plan does not change the situation, as I 
understand it, with reference to neutrality. 

The cash-and-carry plan repeals the embargo law and en- 
ables our government to direct the arms and munitions to 
one side and withhold them from the other. Whatever 
merits, or demerits, this plan may have, it does not seem to 
me to bear, only most indirectly, upon the question which I 
have sought to have you consider this evening. 
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I am concerned at this time with one proposition, that of 
avoiding any act, or acts, which will embroil us in a Euro- 
pean war. I do not believe the cash-and-carry plan has any 
considerable bearing upon that point, and I shall therefore 
content myself with this brief reference. 

Friends, I know how deep-seated is the feeling in this 
country against certain creeds and ideologies prevailing in 
Europe. I have had ample proof of this feeling in recent 
weeks. I would not want any of our people to think less of 
these creeds and ideologies than they do. 

They are in conflict with every tenet and teaching of our 
American civilization. But it is not hatred of another coun- 
try but love of our own which makes for wisdom and justice 
in the formation of national policies. 

What we are all interested in, I am sure, is what course 
will most likely bring peace to the United States and con- 
tentment and happiness to the American people. Where the 
welfare of an entire nation and the health and the lives of 
the people are involved, we can afford to be patient, to be 
tolerant and, at the same time, determined in our effort to 
find the right way. 

The democratic processes should at all times be kept intact. 
Free speech, free press, uncontrolled consideration in debate 
are essential to right conclusions and sound judgments in a 
democracy. We can all afford to trust our cause to the 
democratic processes and, when the final judgment is made 
up according to those processes, we can rest in the belief that 
the judgment will be a wise judgment. 

Twenty years ago we went into Europe to take part in a 
European war. We went with high hopes and, in my opinion, 
for ample cause. But even so, how futile the sacrifice we 
made. Scarcely had the heroic story of our soldiers been 
written before the so-called peace treaties had set at naught 
the principles for which our soldiers fought. 

Every move in that direction therefore should be subjected 
to the test of the best thought and the high motives of the 
entire American people. If the worst should come, and for 
any reason we should be involved in another European 
struggle, nothing should be taken for granted as to why the 
sacrifice must be made. 

In conclusion, the President has called a special session of 
Congress for the purpose of removing the embargo on arms, 


munitions and implements of war. There are some of us 
who want to keep the old law—who insist that the sale of 
arms to all nations engaged in war shall continue to be pro- 
hibited. The only question in controversy, the only matter 
of difference that I know of, is the sole question of whether 
we shall sell arms or not sell arms. 

We see that the supporters of repeal are anxious to put an 
embargo on ships going to war zones, on loans to all nations 
engaged in war, anxious to prohibit our citizens from travel- 
ing in war areas, all this and more is to be done in the name 
of neutrality in the effort to keep us out of war. 

We most heartily support this entire program. We say in 
the name of peace: Do these things. Maintain neutrality as 
to all these matters. But we observe here that there is a 
sudden break in the embargo—the most threatening and dis- 
turbing of all factors, the most calculated to get us into 
trouble—arms, munitions and implements of war are to be 
let through. Embargo is not to apply. What is the sig- 
nificance ? 

We feel sincerely that this is an error. We stand where 
we stood two years ago, where Congress stood, where the 
Executive stood, and where the people stood. Why prohibit 
loans in the name of peace and for the protection of our 
people but not prohibit arms? Why place an embargo on all 
these other things mentioned but repeal it as to arms? 

That is the sole matter of controversy. What we did two 
years ago we did in the name of humanity, in the name of 
peace, to protect our homes, our sons and daughters, and to 
help keep us out of war. Blame us not therefore if we are 
slow to surrender our convictions. 

What we who oppose repeal are contending for is now the 
law of the land. It has been and is being enforced under the 
proclamation of the President. No arms, munitions and im- 
plements of war are being sold. 

In what possible way can the United States be benefited 
by permitting the sale? Who is it that is to be benefited? 
In what respect is this country threatened by reason of the 
fact no sale of arms is being made? In what respect are the 
safety and security of the people imperiled ? 

This is the sole matter of controversy. We urge that the 
same rule, the same principle, be applied to the most deadly 
of disturbers, arms, along with the other things prohibited. 
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its embargoing provisions have been invoked three 

times. Had the Italian-Ethiopian War continued for a 
long period and had the attempt to put sanctions upon Italy 
become general, the American embargo might have comple- 
mented the League’s sanctions, giving the theory of embargo 
a test as a war stopper. In the Spanish Civil War some of 
the strongest supporters of the Neutrality Acts advocated the 
raising of the embargo when it seemed to be working too 
much to the advantage of one side. In the Italian-Ethiopian 
case many persons charged that the act was a “green go” 
right for Mussolini. But the facts do not bear this out, as 
the things embargoed Italy had plenty of and Ethiopia could 
not have purchased from us amounts of sufficient quantity 
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and have got them in time to have affected greatly the out- 
come. In the Chinese-Japanese War the Neutrality Act has 
not been invoked. Our actual experiences, therefore, have 
kept the discussion about America’s Neutrality Acts since 
1935 in the realm of theory. 

Now today America finds herself because of the major 
aspects of the present war, in regard to the Neutrality Act, 
in the realm of fact; yet there seems to be but a hazy appre- 
ciation of what the realm of fact means. For example, while 
the President has invoked the Neutrality Act against all of 
the nations at war in Europe, the act remains uninvoked 

vainst the states in Asia. And in addition to that when 
ouce war was definitely started in Europe, the President 
found it necessary to declare our neutrality first under the 
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ordinary rules of international law and war, and then to 
issue a second proclamation in accord with the provisions of 
the 1937 Neutrality Act. Thus the fact that America is 
operating as a neutral does not lessen the complications in 
regard to theory. 

America finds herself aligned now with other neutrals, 
neutrals with various shades of meaning and neutrals for 
different reasons, each interpreting its neutral duties in a 
different way. For example, as of today, or I had better say 
as of the day I dictated this paragraph, because changes are 
moving so rapidly that one must speak only for the moment, 
Russia, Italy and Japan all have a neutral standing along 
with us, yet none of these three states has anything like our 
neutrality law. More significant even than that is the fact 
that all of them have or have had certain very binding agree- 
ments with Germany, agreements which now seem to lack 
definiteness on which to place or venture an opinion on to- 
morrow’s stand. Then we have the neutrality of such a state 
as Switzerland. Switzerland’s neut.ality is a forced one. So 
essential to Switzerland’s very existence is her neutrality 
stand that even with her neutrality recognized by all she has 
found that the presence of the League of Nations and its 
radio station are probable sources of embarrassment. 

The Scandinavian states, the lowland states, the Baltic 
republics, along with the Balkan states, have all declared 
their neutrality. Certain South American states have taken 
action. According to newspaper reports, Argentine, Brazil 
and Chile seem determined to remain neutral in the European 
war even if the United States should become a party to that 
war. This is an extremely interesting declaration in the light 
of what certain South American states did in the last war 
after we entered it, when they refused to stand on their 
rights and duties as a neutral as far as the United States was 
concerned. This action, too is interesting from the stand- 
point of our own Neutrality Act, because in it we have 
declared that the Neutrality Act shall not apply to an Amer- 
ican republic or republics unless such a republic or republics 
are co-operating with a non-American state in a war. For 
these and other reasons it is difficult indeed to put definite 
exactness into the meaning of “neutrality” as that word is 
now used in the world and for that matter in the United 
States. 

America’s Neutrality Act has behind it definite objectives 
and these objectives are worthy in every sense. They were 
expressed at their very best at the time of the discussion of 
the Neutrality Act of 1935 when our Democratic leader, the 
late Senator Joe Robinson, uttered the sentence, “We want 
no war, and we want no profits from war.” After four 
years of neutrality legislation I am convinced that the Amer- 
ican people want two things, as these wants are expressed in 
our present Neutrality Act. First, they desire to reduce as 
much as possible the danger of any war profits which might 
involve us in a war, for few Americans want to see America 
involved in war, and, second, the average American wants to 
see America’s economic and moral forces kept in a position 
so that she may not be a contributor to war or the warmaker, 
but so that she may be able to use her moral and economic 
forces for peace in the world when the time for making peace 
comes. ‘There are, of course, tremendous differences of opin- 
ion about how best to accomplish these objectives. America’s 
task today then is to produce the type of unity which will 
cause her to remain uninvolved and at the same time con- 
tribute to the promotion of peace and to the limitation of the 
war area. We shall soon see whether our Neutrality Act is 
an aid or a hindrance in the accomplishment of these desires. 
The actual working out of the Neutrality Act will fur- 
nish the factors making for change or the retention of the act 
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as it is. Upon these factors, too, will depend the nature of 
the President’s recommendations in connection with a special 
call. Those of us who are members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee are asked two questions by a half a dozen re- 
porters every day. First, “Will there be a special session?” 
and, second, “Will you vote the same way next time as you 
did last?” After an actual working of the Neutrality Act 
the recommendations will of necessity be based upon actual 
facts and not upon theory as were the last suggested amend- 
ments. There is a vast difference between considering an act 
before the outbreak of war and before the act’s invocation 
and after a major war comes into existence and the act has 
been invoked. Now Congress and the President will act in 
the face of facts, not of theories. 

If we can remain objective at all times, unimpulsive in 
our thinking, if we can live down slogans and the effects of 
words of uncertain meanings, upon our actions America can 
remain out of the war regardless of how severe it may be- 
come. America can still maintain, not in the absolute, but 
generally speaking, all of her neutral rights, but we will 
maintain our neutral rights longer if we stress our neutral 
duties and if we sincerely live in accordance with those neu- 
tral duties that are now devolved upon us. Those duties are 
rather definite. 

The President’s two proclamations, the Neutrality Act 
and the President’s Sunday night radio talk have all contrib- 
uted to showing us what are our duties. Nothing will be 
gained by any one either within the United States or without 
if America finds herself involved in war. The good that can 
possibly come to the world as a result of restored peace will 
of necessity be the good that will come as a result of a good 
peace. The more neutrals there are in the world when the 
time for making peace comes the better will be the thinking 
of the world and the force of the objective thinking will be 
able to temper the impulses of both the victor and the van- 
quished. 

At the end of the World War, due to the fact that all of 
the great nations had entered the war, the peacemakers and 
their peoples were caught between two emotions—one to 
punish and the other to build a new world order. So strong 
were these conflicts that it was deemed necessary to join in 
one document both the punishing elements and the construc- 
tive plans. This made universal support for the whole docu- 
ment impossible and caused those who really opposed but a 
part to oppose the whole. Next time may the neutral force 
in the world be so strong and so aloof that the victor- 
vanquished settlements may be confined to those limited prob- 
lems and the constructive planning for world peace be left to 
nations at peace planning for a peace which will be upbuild- 
ing for all, not a peace made by victors. 

Now, every one is interested in the test of our Neutrality 
Act. If it has defects and.therefore needs amendment, those 
defects will be shown very quickly. The act implies a neu- 
trality based upon the theory of impartiality. I have always 
held that, while American law always assumed this and text 
writers have maintained that neutrality meant impartiality, 
this could not be. First, because impartiality could never be 
obtainable. Neutrality can be proclaimed and lived up to, 
but try as we will impartiality, even though proclaimed, can 
never be lived up to. If two nations are contending and a 
neutral does nothing the effect of inaction is to aid the 
stronger of those two nations. If the neutral acts in an im- 
partial way and treats each in exactly the same way the effect 
still is to aid the stronger. If the neutral takes sides he, of 
course, is not impartial. 

Let us make our illustration even simpler: Two men are 
fighting to the death on a desert. One gains all the water, 
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the other has none. You, a neutral, come along with plenty 
of water. You say this fight does not concern you because 
you are a neutral and you stand on your neutral rights and 
do nothing. From the standpoint of the law of neutrality 
you have done no wrong, but you have not been impartial. 
You know that the withholding of the water from the one 
has meant his certain death and victory for the other. 

Therefore, impartial neutrality in a practical sense is 
utterly impossible. That which is impossible in fact is very 
poor substance on which to base a rule of law. To the extent 
that our neutral stands have been based upon impartiality 
they have been weak. When we have taken the position that 
neutrality means remaining aloof from war upon the theory 
that a nation that does not fight has rights in the world that 
belligerents or war cannot destroy, we have been strong in 
our neutrality and no one has made war on us because of that 
stand. Nations at war are busy with actual enemies. They 
do not deliberately attempt to turn neutrals into enemies. 

Let’s keep our thinking straight. Just because one nation 
attacks another and war begins, the warring states do not 
thereby gain all the rights to the whole earth. Neutrals still 
have rights and they still have duties. One of these rights is 
to protest wrong-doing and advantage-taking wherever it 
exists. You cannot be impartial if one combatant only com- 
mits the wrong. A referee in the prize ring must be neutral, 
and his neutrality makes him impartial as long as both fight- 
ers are fair, but when one fouls, the referee must still remain 
neutral, he has no right to take part in the fight, but he need 
not be impartial and declare the fight a draw just because 
one man fouls. Without changing one bit his neutral position 
he penalizes the wrong-doer. His neutrality is preserved but 
his impartiality has gone. The rights of both fighters and 
the referee are all preserved. A neutrality that demands an 
impartiality calls for a dulling of every moral impulse. It 
insists upon erasing the line between good and evil. That is 
asking too much. That reduces a neutral to an unbearable 
impotence. A neutral has a right to stand for something in 
the world, not for nothing. If neutrality means a crushing 
of world morality it is better that we take sides and fight, 
because fighting for a right is better than passive submission 
to a wrong. 

Neutrality is a matter of degree. Take, for example, the 
different theories expressed today about Italy’s neutrality— 
is Italy’s neutrality today to the advantage of Germany, 
Italy’s ally, or is it to the advantage of Germany’s enemies? 
Thus, if we answer the question we discover that neutrality 
must rest upon some other reason than that of a desire to be 
impartial. That reason may be an entirely selfish one on the 
part of a neutral just to avoid war. It may be, as many have 
expressed the American neutrality to be, an action on the 
part of a great neutral, which will discourage war in the 
world. Our most consistent stand is one based on morality, 
a morality which recognizes that we have rights which even 
belligerents must respect, a morality which recognizes that 
even belligerents have rights, which makes it our duty to 
respect those rights; a morality, too, which entitles us to con- 
demn wherever we see wrong doing and even punish that 
wrong doing if need be by any action short of war. That, I 
am sure, is the true American stand. 

A condemnation of a wrong-doer has never brought war. 
When the nations of the world, through the agency of the 
League of Nations, attempted to impose sanctions on Italy 
in accordance with the theory that economic pressure could 
stop war, Mussolini started the cry that sanctions meant war. 
But sanctions did not mean war. Mussolini did not go to 
war against any state that imposed those sanctions, but Mus- 
solini wiped out of existence the little state of Albania, which 
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refused to vote sanctions. Thus, sloganized thinking and his- 
torical fact are very different propositions. 

The test of the American Neutrality Act will come out of 
uncertainties in administration of the act, not from emotional 
reactions about theory. If we should ultimately find our- 
selves in war, that action will come as a result of emotional 
reaction, because of a sense of outraged justice. That is an 
emotional deduction. That will be action of impulse without 
deliberating over all the factors and weighing all the costs. 
I do not think that America will ever modify the Neutrality 
Act because she will deliberately want to take sides. If we 
get into that frame of mind we will go to war without 
modification of the Neutrality Act. But the circumstances 
about the administration of the Neutrality Act will furnish 
the stimulus for the act’s modification. For example, when 
we see the inconsistency of not allowing the sale of a shell 
to a belligerent but allowing the shipment of all that goes 
into that shell, when we see that we cannot sell gun-cotton 
to a belligerent but that we can sell all the raw cotton which 
can be converted into gun-cotton, we will readily see these 
inconsistencies in the act. 

When the inconsistencies are discovered the stage is prop- 
erly set for a modification of the act, but immediately comes 
another factor which may be a controlling one and which 
shows how a notion of impartiality must fall. Can you 
change the rules of the game after the game has started? If 
it is to the advantage of one belligerent to change the rules, 
and to the disadvantage of another belligerent to change the 
rules, will the modification be an impartial act? 

Another test of our Neutrality Act which may bring the 
necessity for a modification will be a changed world situa- 
tion. When the Neutrality Acts were passed, America at- 
tempted to write her part for the war drama assuming that 
her part could fit into any stage-setting that might be brought 
about. It is the mandatory provision in the act that does 
this. Can our part be the same in a great war where the 
belligerents are many score and the neutrals are few, as it 
is in a war where the belligerents are two or three and the 
neutrals are many score? Can our neutrality be the same 
when there are two distinct wars being carried on, one in 
Asia and one in Europe, as it is when there is one world war? 
When the line-up of belligerents and neutrals is constantly 
changing, as it probably will, can our Neutrality Act remain 
static while everything it affects or is affected by it is in a 
state of flux? These are the types of questions which should 
make us thoughtful about the conditions facing us under the 
present circumstances. 

Due the fact that there has been since 1935 much dis- 
cussion about the Neutrality Acts and our remaining out 
of war as a result of them, persons have become confused. 
With a major war in Europe we would have been operating 
as we are today as a result of a neutrality proclamation 
even if there were no 1937 Neutrality Act on the statute 
books. We have the status of a neutral as the result of the 
existence of the law of nations, and the President’s procla- 
mations are in accordance with long-standing precedents and 
such acts as those of 1909, 1917 and 1937. If the people of 
the United States wish to remain neutral, they can do so as 
long as they wish. America remained neutral from August, 
1914, to April, 1917, nearly three years, during the World 
War. If our ultimate entrance into the World War was a 
mistake, as many today insist, we should study our history 
from 1914 to 1917 and avoid the mistakes that led us into 
the war. 

History viewed objectively will contribute greatly to an 
appreciation of the problems which will face our Nation as 
a neutral. It is our nature to wisecrack. Our language and 
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our life invite it. We say “the Constitution is what the 
judges say it is’ and “that history is what the historians say 
it is.” Both statements are pretty. They can be acceptably 
used to cover vast ignorance even though they were origin- 
ally uttered by the most learned. Any one who wants to 
understand our Government’s neutral problems today should 
study the history of 1914-15-16 and 17. Objective study will 
show that we can remain neutral, maintain our neutral rights, 
live up to our neutral duties if we have a mind to. Study, 
too, will show that America is more united in opinion today 
than she was in 1914, but President Wilson’s neutrality 
proclamation received the same whole-hearted support from 
all our citizens in August, 1914, as President Roosevelt’s did 
today. Even ex-President Theodore Roosevelt, who later so 
strongly took sides and urged in the strongest terms that 
America should enter the war on the side of England and 
France, wrote during the first weeks of the war, “Of course 
it would be folly to jump into the gulf ourselves, and to no 
good purpose, and very probably nothing that we could have 
done would have helped Belgium. We have not the smallest 
responsibility for what has befallen her.” (Outlook—Septem- 
ber 23, 1914.) 

Let us review the first days of the 1914 World War and 
our neutrality then. We will find much that is the same; 
still we will see a great difference. Then we assumed a 
European war was, after all, not of our concern. Today we 
may assert that but we know it is hardly true. The real 
truth in each case is and was that war anywhere is of uni- 
versal concern. Peace, too, must be of universal concern. 
Regardless of what any one may think or hope, the world is a 
unit in more ways than in its purely physical one. 

Today no one expects any one to be neutral in mind and 
thought. One Nation-wide poll on who is responsible for 
the present war shows that 82 per cent of our people hold 
one side responsible. That does not give great promise for 
impartiality. 

In 1914, President Wilson, two weeks after issuing his 
neutrality proclamation, said: “The United States must be 
neutral in fact as well as in name during these days that are 
trying men’s souls. We must be impartial in thought as well 
as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as 
upon every transaction that might be construed as a prefer- 


Y District Leader, My Dear Danzigers: 
Not only you experience this moment with deep- 


est emotion; nay, the entire German nation experi- 
ences it with you, and I, too, am aware of the greatness of 
the hour when I, for the first time, tread on the soil which 
German settlers occupied for five centuries ago and which 
for five centuries was German, and which—thereof you may 
rest assured—will remain German. 

The fate of this city, this beautiful land, is the fate of 
entire Germany. The World War, which was the most 
senseless struggle of all times, made also this city a victim; 
this World War which left neither victors nor vanquished ; 
this World War which, after its finish, left all with the con- 
viction that a similar fate should not be repeated, but which, 


ence of one party to the struggle above another. My thought 
is of America—a Nation that neither sits in judgment upon 
others nor is disturbed in her own councils, and which keeps 
herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested 
and truly serviceable for the peace of the world.” 

But proclamations and speeches do not alter facts. They 
are powerless when it comes to changing men’s opinions. 
The people of our country were not “impartial in thought.” 
Still they remained “neutral in fact” as far as actions were 
concerned for nearly three years. They stood on their rights 
and they condemned the wrong-doer. And while standing 
as a neutral their condemnation of a wrong did not take them 
into war. Had it done so we would have fought on both 
sides. 

American neutrality has not been an unchanging thing 
from Washington’s first neutrality proclamation to the pres- 
ent. It has grown and developed or it has become weak and 
supine, according to the emphasis. Sometimes neutral rights 
have been stressed, at other times neutral duties. There is 
an ocean of distance both in theory and fact between Jeffer- 
son’s notion that it was not the function of the Government 
to interfere with the economic affairs of the people and that 
as many people made their living in manufacturing arms 
their sale should not be prohibited and the 1937 Neutrality 
Act. From the beginning to the present the American tend- 
ency has been to interpret neutrality to mean impartiality and 
to withdraw all moral judgments and base our stand of neu- 
trality upon a simple rule of law instead of upon moral ac- 
tions. It is nevertheless here where our neutrality has failed 
and we have turned to war. Therefore let’s give up the 
“impartial” dream which has never held when our sense of 
justice has been outraged and place our neutrality upon the 
fundamental rights of a Nation to carry on its peaceful pur- 
suits even during war without being a party to the war. 
Whatever our neutrality has meant during the last 140 years 
the right to stay at peace has been stronger than our dream 
of being impartial in thought, word, speech and action. 

Let us stand upon this platform—war between two or 
more nations cannot diminish the rights of any nation or 
nations that want to remain at peace. Maintain that stand of 
moral basis. Then American neutrality will stand and be- 
come the force in the world it should be. 


Germany Is Ready for Peace 


WE WILL DEFEND OUR RIGHTS TO THE LAST BREATH 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered at Danzig, September 19, 1939 


alas, apparently has been forgotten by those who were the 
main agitators and main profiteers of this slaughter. 

When this sanguinary struggle—into which Germany en- 
tered without any objective—was over, a peace was to be 
given to mankind that should be a renaissance of justice and 
abolition of all misery. This peace was given to our people 
at Versailles not through discussions on an equal plane, but 
was imposed upon us by dictation. The authors of this peace 
saw in it the end of the German nation—at any rate, the 
beginning for new disturbances. 

In one respect the authors of this peace erred, however; 
this peace did not solve problems but created numerous new 
ones, and it was only a question of time that the German 
nation would arise to bring about a solution of these prob- 
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lems. Because the most essential problem was then over- 
looked, namely, the fact that nations live and exist whether 
or not one or another of the warmongers likes it. The fact 
remains that 82,000,000 Germans are united in this Lebens- 
raum, and these 82,000,000 want to live, and shall live, even 
if warmongers again do not like it. 

The Versailles peace did the greatest injustice to Germany. 
If today a foreign statesman believes he may state that he 
has no confidence in the word of German statesmen or Ger- 
man people, then we Germans, above all, are entitled to say 
that we have no confidence whatsoever in the assurances of 
those who then broke their most solemn assurances. 

I do not want to hear talk about the injustice of Versailles. 
The worst in the life of the nation is perhaps not this injus- 
tice but the senselessness and stupidity wherewith peace was 
then imposed upon a world which disregarded all historical, 
economic, ethnographical and political facts. 

Then settlements were made, and it actually may be 
doubted whether the men who made them really had their 
senses. Without any knowledge whatsoever of historical de- 
velopments,of these Lebensraume and without any considera- 
tion for economic necessities did these men tear apart estates 
in Europe, separate countries, oppress peoples and destroy 
cultures. 

This country, too, was the victim of that insanity, and the 
Polish war a product of that nonsense. 

The world probably does not know what the German 
Reich had to sacrifice for this Polish State. I can state only 
one thing here. All these territories which were incorporated 
into Poland owe their development exclusively to German 
work, German diligence and German creation. They owe 
their cultural development exclusively to the German people. 

The fact that a province was torn from the German Reich 
and that other German territories were given to the Polish 
State was explained on the grounds of national necessity. 
Later, plebiscites everywhere showed that no one wished to 
become a part of the Polish State—that Polish State which 
arose out of the blood of countless German regiments. It 
then expanded at the expense of old settlement areas and 
above all at the expense of intelligence and economic possi- 
bility. 

One thing has been clearly proved in the last twenty 
years; the Poles who had not founded that culture also were 
not able to maintain it. It has been shown again that only 
he who is himself culturally creative can permanently main- 
tain real cultural performance. 

Thirty years would have been sufficient to reduce again to 
barbarism those territories which the Germans, painstakingly 
and with industry and thrift, had saved from barbarism. 
Everywhere traces of this retrogression and decay were vis- 
ible. 

Poland itself was a “nationalities State.” That very thing 
had been created here which had been held against the old 
Austrian State. At the same time Poland was never a democ- 
racy. One very thin anemic upper class here ruled not only 
foreign nationalities but also its so-called own people. 

It was a State built on force and governed by the trunch- 
eons of the police and the military. The fate of Germans in 
this State was horrible. There is a difference whether people 
of lower cultural value has the misfortune to be governed by 
a culturally significant people or whether a people of high 
cultural significance has forced upon it the tragic fate of 
being oppressed by an inferior. 

In this inferior people all its inferiority complexes will be 
compensated upon a higher culture-bearing people. This 
people will be horribly and barbarically mistreated and Ger- 
mans have been evidence of this fate for twenty years. 

It was, as already emphasized, tragic and painful. Never- 


theless, as everywhere else, I tried to find a solution here 
which might have led to a fair adjustment. I have tried in 
the West and then later in the South to maintain final fron- 
tier delineations in order thus to deliver region upon region 
from uncertainty and assure peace and justice for the future. 
I made the greatest efforts to attain the same thing also here. 

At that time there was in Poland a man of unquestionable 
realistic insight and also power of action. I succeeded in 
reaching with Marshal Pilsudski an agreement which was to 
smooth the way for peaceful understanding between the two 
nations, an agreement which from the beginning did not 
stamp approval on the creations of Versailles but which made 
an effort, by completely ignoring this treaty, at least to 
create a basis for sensible and tolerable existence side by side. 

As long as the marshal lived it appeared as though this 
attempt might lead to relaxation. Immediately after his 
death, however, an anti-German fight began—a fight which 
found expression in various forms of increasingly troubled 
relations between the two nations. In the long run it became 
most difficult to look on while, in a neighboring country 
which had done the gravest injustice to Germany, German 
minorities were being persecuted in the most barbaric manner. 

The world, which immediately sheds tears when Germany 
expels a Polish Jew who only a few decades ago came to 
Germany, remained dumb and deaf toward the misery of 
those who, numbering not thousands but millions, were forced 
to leave their home country on account of Versailles—that 
is, if these unfortunates were Germans. 

What was for us and also for me most depressing was the 
fact that we had to suffer all this from a State which was far 
inferior to us; for, after all, Germany is a great power, even 
though mad men believed the vital rights of a great nation 
could be wiped out by a crazy treaty or by dictation. 

Germany was a big power and had to look on while a far 
inferior people of a far inferior State maltreated these Ger- 
mans. There were two especially unbearable conditions: 
First, this city whose German character nobody could deny 
was not only prevented from returning to the Reich but in 
addition an attempt was made to Polonize it by all kinds of 
devices ; second, the province | East Prussia] severed from the 
German Reich had no direct contact with the Reich; but 
trafic with this province was dependent upon all kinds of 
chicanery or upon the good-will of this Polish State. 

No power on earth would have borne this condition as 
long as Germany. I do not know what England would have 
said about a similar “peace solution” at its expense or how 
America or France would have accepted it. I attempted to 
find a solution—a tolerable solution—even for this problem. 
I submitted this attempt to the Polish rulers in the form of 
verbal proposals. You know these proposals. They were 
more than moderate. 

I attempted to find a solution between our desire to re- 


store connection between East Prussia and the Reich and the’ 


Poles’ wish to retain access to the sea. I attempted, above all, 
to find a synthesis between the German-character of the city 
of Danzig with its will to return to the Reich and Poland’s 
economic demands. 

I believe I may say that I was more than modest and that 
there were moments when I reviewed and thought over the 
question as to whether I would be able to justify before my 
own people my having made such proposals for the solution 
of the Polish question. 

I did this only because I wanted to spare the German 
people and the Polish people the suffering of another con- 
flict. I repeated this proposal early this year in the most 
concrete form: Danzig was to return to the German Reich, 
an extraterritorial road was to be built to East Prussia, of 


course, at our expense—Poland was to get free extraterri-' 
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torial harbor rights in Danzig and the same extraterritorial 
access. I was ready to offer even to guarantee borders which 
were hardly tolerable for us, and lastly to offer Poland par- 
ticipation in the security of Slovakia. 

1 do not know what mental condition the Polish Govern- 
ment was in when it refused these proposals. I knew, how- 
ever, that millions of Germans sighed with relief, since they 
felt I had gone too far. As an answer, Poland gave the order 
for the first mobilization. Thereupon wild terror was ini- 
tiated, and my request to the Polish Foreign Minister to 
visit me in Berlin once more to discuss these questions was 
refused. Instead of going to Berlin, he went to London. For 
the next weeks and months there were heightened threats, 
threats which were hardly bearable for a small State but 
which were impossible for a great power to bear for any 
length of time. 

We could read in Polish publications that the issue at stake 
was not Danzig but the problem of East Prussia, which 
Poland was to incorporate in a short time. That increased. 
Other Polish newspapers stated that East Prussia would not 
solve the problem, but that Pomerania must, under all cir- 
cumstances, come to Poland. 

Finally it became questionable in Poland whether the Oder 
would be enough as a boundary or whether Poland’s natural 
boundary was not the Oder but the Elbe. It was debated 
whether our armies would be smashed before or behind 
Berlin. 

The Polish Marshal, who miserably deserted his armies, 
said that he would hack the German Army to pieces. And 
martyrdom began for our German nationals. Tens of thou- 
sands were dragged off, mistreated, and murdered in the 
vilest fashion. Sadistic beasts gave vent to their perverse in- 
stincts, and this pious democratic world watched without 
blinking an eye. 

I have often asked myself: Who can have so blinded 
Poland? Does any one really believe that the German nation 
will permanently stand that from such a ridiculous State? 
Does any one seriously believe that? It must have been be- 
lieved because certain quarters described it as possible to the 
Poles, certain quarters which general warmongers have occu- 
pied decades long, yes, hundreds of years long and which 
they occupy even today. 

These quarters declared that Germany was not even to be 
considered as a power. The Poles were told that they would 
easily be able to resist Germany, and, going a step further, 
assurance was given that if their own resistance was not 
enough they could depend on the resistance and assistance of 
others. The guarantee was given which put it into the hands 
of a small State to begin a war, or again perhaps not to do so. 

For these men Poland, too, was only a means to an end. 
Because today it is being declared quite calmly that Poland 
was not the primary thing, but that the German regime is. 
I always warned against these men. You will recall my 
Saarbruecken and Wilhelmshaven speeches. In both these 
speeches I pointed out the danger that in a certain country 
such men could rise and unmolestedly preach the necessity 
of war—Herren Churchill, Eden, Duff-Cooper, etc. 

I pointed out how dangerous this is, especially in a country 
where one does not know whether these men may not be the 
government in a short time. I was then told that that would 
never happen. In my opinion they are now the government. 
It happened exactly what I then foresaw. I then decided for 
the first. time to warn the German nation against them. But 
I also have left no doubt that Germany, under no circum- 
stances, will capitulate to the threats or coercion of these 
people. 

On account of this answer I have been strongly attacked, 
because certain practices have gradually been developed in 


democracies: namely, in democracies war may be advocated. 
There foreign regimes and statesmen may be attacked, 
caluminated, insulted, sullied because there reign freedom of 
speech and the press. In authoritarian States, on the other 
hand, one may not defend one’s self because there reigns dis- 
cipline. 

You know, of course, of those August days. I believe it 
would have been possible in those last August days, without 
the British guarantee and without agitation by these, war- 
mongers, to have reached an understanding. At a certain 
moment England herself offered to bring us into direct dis- 
cussion with Poland. I was ready. Of course it was the 
Poles who did not come. 

I came to Berlin with my government and. for two days 
waited and waited. Meanwhile, I had worked out a new 
proposal. You know it. I had the British Ambassador in- 
formed of it on the evening of the first day. It was read to 
him sentence by sentence and the Reich Foreign Minister 
gave him a supplementary explanation. Then came the next 
day and nothing occurred except for Polish general mobiliza- 
tion, renewed acts of terror and finally attacks against Reich 
territory. 

Now in the life of nations, patience must not always be 


‘interpreted as weakness. For years I patiently looked on 


these continuous provocations. What keen suffering I under- 
went in these years only few can imagine, because there was 
hardly a month or week in which deputations from these 
districts did not come to me depicting unbearable conditions 
and imploring me to interfere. 

I have always begged them to try again. This continued 
for years, but I have recently also warned that this could 
not go on forever. After again waiting and even receiving 
new proposals I finally decided, as I declared in the Reichstag, 
to talk with Poland in the same language as they talked to 
us, or believed they could talk to us—the language which 
alone they seem to understand. 

Also, at this moment peace could have been saved. Friendly 
Italy and I] Duce came in and made a suggestion for media- 
tion. France agreed. I also expressed my agreement. Then 
England rejected also that suggestion and replied that in- 
stead, Germany might be served with a two-hour ultimatum 
with impossible demands. England erred in one thing. There 
once was a government in Germany in November, 1918, that 
was kept by England and they confound the present German 
regime with one they kept and counfound the present German 
nation with the misled and blinded nation of that time. 

One does not send ultimatums to the Germany of today. 
May London make note! 

In the last six years I had to stand intolerable things from 
States like Poland—nevertheless I sent no ultimatum. The 
German Reich is not inclined and will not be addressed in 
such a tone. I knew if Poland chose war she chose it be- 
cause others drove her into war, those others who believed 
they might make their biggest political and financial killing 
in this war. But it will not be their biggest killing, but their 
biggest disappointment. 

Poland chose to fight and she received a fight. She chose 
this fight light-heartedly because certain statesmen assured 
her they had detailed proof of the worthlessness of Germany 
and her armed forces, of the inferiority of our armament, 
of the poor morale of our troops, of defeatism within the 
Reich, of a discrepancy between the German people and its 
leadership. 

The Poles were persuaded that it would be easy not only 
to resist but also to throw our army back. Poland constructed 
her campaign on these assurances of the Western general 
staffs. Since then eighteen days have passed, and hardly else- 
where in history can the following be said with more truth: 
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The Lord has struck them down with horse, with man and 
with wagon. 

As I speak to you our troops stand along a great line from 
Brest-Litovsk to Lwow, and at this moment endless columns 
of the smashed Polish Army have been marching as prisoners 
from that sector since yesterday afternoon. Yesterday morn- 
ing there were 20,000; yesterday afternoon 50,000; this 
morning 70,000. I do not know how great the number is 
now, but I know one thing: what remains of the Polish Army 
west of that line will capitulate within a few days, they will 
lay down their arms or be crushed. At this moment, our 
thankful hearts fly to our men. The German Army gave 
those genius-statesmen, who were so well-informed as to con- 
ditions within the Reich, a necessary lesson. 

Marshal Pilsudski [presumably Herr Hitler meant Mar- 
shal Smigly Rydz] made a miscalculation in direction. In- 
stead of coming to Berlin he landed in Cernauti, and with 
him his entire government and all those false leaders who 
drove the Polish people into this insanity. German soldiers 
by land, sea and air have done their duty in the highest meas- 
ure. Our German infantry again proved itself incomparable. 
Its courage, fearlessness and ability often have been striven 
for but never attained. New weapons—our motorized units 
—they proved themselves. The men of our navy fulfilled 
their duty admirably, and over all the German Air Force 
watched the security of German territory. Those who 
dreamed of smashing Germany and reducing German cities 
to smoke and ashes now have become meek because they know 
that for every bomb that falls on German territory five or 
ten will fall back. They should not act as if they wanted 
this method of warfare of inhumanity. It is not humanity 
but fear of reprisal. 

At this moment, we want to give the Polish soldier abso- 
lute justice. At many points the Pole fought bravely. His 
lower leadership made desperate efforts, his middle-grade 
leadership was too unintelligent, his highest leadership was 
bad judged by any standard. His organization was—Polish. 

At this moment, there are about 300,000 Polish soldiers 
who have been made prisoners. Two thousand officers and 
many generals share the same fate. But I must mention that 
in addition to the admitted bravery of many Polish units, 
there are also some of the dirtiest deeds which have occurred 
perhaps anywhere in recent decades. They are things which 
I as a soldier in the World War—I fought only in the 
West—never before was acquainted with. 

Thousands of clubbed-down German folks were slaugh- 
tered bestially. Women, girls and children, and countless 
German soldiers and officers who fell into the hands of their 
opponents as wounded men, were massacred—their eyes 
poked out, bestially mutilated, and worst of all the Polish 
Government quite openly admitted on its own radio that 
parachuting German fliers were murdered. There were 
really moments when one had to ask oneself whether he 
sheuld continue to place any limitations on his own actions. 
I have not yet heard of any one of the democratic statesmen 


considering it worth the trouble to protest against this bar- 


barism. 

I ordered the German Air Force to conduct humanitarian 
warfare—that is, to attack only fighting troops. The Polish 
Government and army leadership ordered the civilian popu- 
lation to carry on the war as franc-tireurs from ambush. It 
is very difficult under these circumstances to hold one’s self 
back. I want to stress that the democratic States should not 
imagine it must be that way. If they want it otherwise, they 
can have it otherwise. My patience can have limits here also. 

Despite this treacherous means of conducting the war, 
which finds no parallel in the past decade and which cannot 
be ignored, our army finished off the enemy with lightning 
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speed. An English newspaper a few days ago wrote that I 
demoted a colonel general because I reckoned upon a light- 
ning war and was bitterly disappointed at slowness of opera- 
tions. This article appears to have emanated from the same 
strategy source as the advice Poland received in building her 
army. 

So, we have beaten Poland within eighteen days and thus 
created a situation which perhaps makes it possible one day 
to speak to representatives of the Polish people calmly and 
reasonably. 

Meantime, Russia felt moved, on its part, to march in for 
the protection of che interests of the White Russian and 
Ukrainian people in Poland. We realize now that in Eng- 
land and France this German and Russian cooperation is con- 
sidered a terrible crime. An Englishman even wrote that it 
is perfidious—well, the English ought to know. I believe 
England thinks this cooperation perfidious because the coop- 
eration of democratic England with Bolshevist Russia failed, 
while National Socialist Germany’s attempt with Soviet 
Russia succeeded. 

I want to give here an explanation: Russia remains what 
she is; Germany also remains what she is. About only one 
thing are both regimes clear: neither the German nor the 
Russian regime wants to sacrifice a single man for the interest 
of the western democracies. A lesson of fou: years was suf- 
ficient for both peoples. We know only too well that alter- 
nately, now one, then the other, would be granted the honor 
to fill the breach for the ideals of the western democracies. 

We therefore thank both peoples and both States for this 
task. We intend henceforth to look after our interests our- 
selves, and we have found that we best have been able to 
look after them when two of the largest peoples and States 
reconcile each other. And this is made simpler by the fact 
that the British assertion as to the unlimited character of 
German foreign policy is a lie. I am happy now to be able to 
refute this lie for British statesmen. British statesmen, who 
continually maintain that Germany intends to dominate 
Europe to the Urals now will be pleased to learn the limits 
of German political intentions. I believe this will deprive 
them of a reason for war because they profess to have to fight 
against the present regime because it today pursues unlimited 
political goals. 

Now, gentlemen of the great British Empire, the aims of 
Gerrnany are closely limited. We discussed the matter with 
Russia—they, after all, are the most immediately interested 
neighbor—and if you are of the opinion that we might come 
to a conflict on the subject—we will not. 

Britain ought to welcome the fact that Germany and 
Soviet Russia have come to an understanding, for this under- 
standing means the elimination of that nightmare which kept 
British statesmen from sleeping because they were so con- 
cerned over the ambitions of the present [German] regime 
to conquer the world. It will calm you to learn that Ger- 
many does not, and did not, want to conquer the Ukraine. 
We have very limited interests, but we are determined to 
maintain those interests despite all dangers, despite any one. 

And that we did not permit ourselves to be trifled with 
in those past eighteen days may have been proved sufficiently. 
How a definite settlement of State conditions in this conflict 
will look depends first and foremost upon the two countries 
which there have their most important vital interests. 

Germany has there limited but unalterable claims, and she 
will realize those claims one way or another. Germany and 
Russia will put in place the hotbed of conflict in the European 
situation which later will be valued only as a relaxation of 
tension. 

If the western powers now declare that this must not be 
under any circumstances, and if especially England declares 
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that she is determined to oppose this in a three or five or 
eight-year war, then I want to say something in reply: 

Firstly, Germany, by extensive yielding and renunciation 
in the west and south of the Reich, has accepted definite 
boundaries. Germany tried by these renunciations to attain 
lasting pacification. And we believe we would have suc- 
ceeded were it not that certain warmongers could be inter- 
ested in disturbing the European peace. 

I have neither toward England nor France any war claims, 
nor has the German nation since I assumed power. I tried 
gradually to establish confidence between Germany and espe- 
cially its former war enemies. I attempted to eliminate all 
tensions which once existed between Germany and Italy, and 
I may state with satisfaction that I fully succeeded. 

That ever-closer and more cordial relations were estab- 
lished was due also to personal and human relations between 
Il Duce and myself. I went still further. I tried to achieve 
the same between Germany and France. Immediately after 
the settlement of the Saar question I solemnly renounced all 
further frontier revisions, not only in theory but in practice. 
I harnessed all German propaganda to this end in order to 
eliminate everything which might lead to doubt or anxiety in 
Paris. 

You know of my offers to England. I had only in mind 
the great goal of <*taining the sincere friendship of the Brit- 
ish people. Since this now has been repulsed, and since Eng- 
land today thinks it must wage war against Germany, I would 
like to answer thus: 

Poland will never rise again in the form of the Versailles 
treaty. That is guaranteed not only by Germany but also 
guaranteed by Russia. When England, despite that she al- 
ready embarks upon a seeming restatement of her war ends— 
that is, a revelation of her true intentions—I would like to 
comment on that also. 

It is said in England that this war, of course, is not for 
Poland. That is only secondary. More important is the war 
against the regime in Germany. And I receive the honor of 
special mention as a representative of this regime. If that 
is now set up as a war aim, I will answer the gentlemen in 
London thus: 

It is for me the greatest honor to be thus classed. On 
principle 1 educated the German people so that any regime 
which is lauded by our enemies is poison for Germany and 
will therefore be rejected by us. If, therefore, a German 
regime would get the consent of Churchill, Duff-Cooper and 
Eden it would be paid and kept by these gentlemen and hence 
would be unbearable for Germany. That, certainly, is not 
true with us. It is, therefore, only honorable for us to be 
rejected by these gentlemen. I can assure these gentlemen 
only this: If they should praise, this would be a reason for 
me to be most crestfallen. I am proud to be attacked by 
them. 

But if they believe they can thereby alienate the German 
people from me, then they either think the German people 
are as lacking in character as themselves or as stupid as them- 
selves. They err in both. National Socialism did not educate 
the German people in vain during the past twenty years. We 
are all men who, in their long struggle, have been nothing 
but attacked. That only tended to increase the love of our 
followers and created an inseparable union. And as the Na- 
tional Socialist party took upon itself this years-long struggle, 
finally to win it, thus the National Socialist Reich and the 
German people take up the fight and those gentlemen may be 
convinced: -By their ridiculous propaganda the German 
people will not be undermined. Those bunglers will have 
become our apprentices for many years before they can even 
attempt propaganda. 


If peoples go to pieces it will not be the German people, 
who are fighting for justice, who have no war aims and who 
were attacked. 

Rather, those peoples will break when they gradually find 
out what their misleaders plan, and gradually grasp for what 
little reason they are fighting, and that the only reasons for 
war are the profits or political interests of a very small clique. 
A part of it declared in Britain that this war will last three 
years. Then I can only say: My sympathies are with the 
French poilu. What he is fighting for he does not know. He 
knows only that he has the honor to fight at least three years. 
But if it should last three years, then the word capitulation 
will not stand at the end of the third, and at the end of the 
fourth year the word capitulation also will not be, and not 
in the fifth either, and also not in the sixth or seventh year. 

These gentlemen should take note of the following: Today 
you have the Germany of Frederick the Great before you. 
These gentlemen can believe this. The German people will 
not split up in this fight but become more unified. If any- 
thing splits up it will be those States that are not so homo- 
geneous, those empires built on the oppression of peoples. We 
are fighting only for our naked beings. We are not able our- 
selves to be misled by propaganda. 

Just imagine! There are people who say there are those 
ruling in another land who do not please us, so now we have 
war with them. Naturally they do not carry on the war 
themselves, but look about for someone to conduct it for them. 
They provide cannon and grenades while others provide 
grenadiers and soldiers. Such an utter lack of conscience! 

What would be said if one of us should say that the pres- 
ent regime in France or Britain does not suit us and conse- 
quently we are conducting a war? What immeasurable lack 
of conscience. For that, millions of persons are whipped into 
death. These gentlemen can say that calmly, for they them- 
selves never have been on the battlefield for even an hour. 

But we will see how long they keep nations at war. There 
can be no doubt of one thing, however. We will take up the 
gauntlet and we will fight as the enemy fights. England, with 
lies and hypocrisy, already has begun to fight against women 
and children. They found a weapon which they think is in- 
vincible: namely, sea power. And because they cannot be 
attacked with this weapon they think they are justified in 
making war with it against women and children—not only 
of enemies but also of neutrals if necessary. 

Let them make no mistake here, however. The moment 
could come very suddenly in which we could use a weapon 
with which we cannot be attacked. I hope then they do not 
suddenly begin to think of humaneness and of the impossi- 
bility of waging war against women and children. We Ger- 
mans do not like that. Is is not in our nature. In this 
campaign I gave an order to spare human beings. When 
columns cross a market-place it can occur that some one else 
becomes the victim of attack. 

In those places where insane or crazy people did not offer 
resistance not one windowpane was broken. In Cracow, ex- 
cept for the air field, railroads and the railroad station, which 
were military objectives, not one bomb fell. On the other 
hand, in Warsaw the war is carried on by civilian shootings 
in all streets and houses. There, of course, the war will take 
in the whole city. We followed these rules and would like to 
follow them in the future. It is entirely up to England to 
carry out her blockade in a form compatible with inter- 
national law or incompatible with ini iaational law. We 
will adapt ourselves thereto. 

But there should be no doubt about one thing: 

England’s goal is not “a fight against the regime” but a 
fight against the German people, women and children. Our 
reaction will be compatible, and one thing will be certain: 
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This Germany does not capitulate. We know too well what 
fate would be in store for Germany. Mr. King-Hall 
[Commander Stephen King-Hall, retired naval officer who 
writes a privately circulated news letter] told us in the name 
of his masters: A second Versailles, only worse. 

What can be worse? The first Versailles treaty was in- 
tended to exterminate 20,000,000 Germans. Thus the second 
can only realize this intention. We received more detailed 
illustrations of what has been intended, what Poland shall 
have, what crowns will be placed on what heads in France, 
etc. The German people take notice of this and shall fight 
accordingly. 

I also wish to express here my thanks to the German 
people. During the past weeks it has given wonderful proof 
not only of their inner unity but also of really brave senti- 
ment. Also in this respect, National Socialism wrought a dif- 
ference. Some, perhaps, might say that the German people 
are not as enthusiastic as they were in 1914. But it is far 
more enthusiastic! Only this enthusiasm is an enthusiasm 
that flares up inwardly and that hardens one; not that super- 
ficial jingoistic enthusiasm, but the fanaticism of a people who 
experience war; who do not go into it light-heartedly, yet 
who, since this war has been forced upon them, will fight as 
the World War front was fought. 

Just as I saw before me young and old in many divisions 
during my visit to the front, so I see the whole German 
people. We need no hurrah patriotism today. We all know 
how frightful this is which has happened. But we are deter- 


mined to follow this to a successful conclusion, come what 
may. None of us is worth more than the men and women 
were worth who lived in the past. All sacrifices which were 
made then constitute a performance no greater than the sacri- 
fice which we must make. Those sacrifices which we are 
called upon to make are not greater than those which they 
had to bear. 

We are determined to carry on and stand this war one 
way or another. We have only this one wish, that the Al- 
mighty, who now has blessed our arms, will now perhaps 
make other peoples understand and give them comprehension 
of how useless this war, this débacle of peoples, will be intrin- 
sically, and that He may perhaps cause reflection on the bless- 
ings of peace which they are sacrificing because a handful of 
fanatic warmongers, persons who stand to gain by war, want 
to involve peoples in war. 

I was determined to come to Danzig only as a liberator. 
I now take Danzig into the great German community with 
a firm determination never to allow her to be taken away. 
Generations will come and generations will go. They all will 
look back on our twenty years of absence from this city as a 
sad period in our history. They not only will remember the 
year 1918, but will remember with pride the time of the 
resurrection and rise of the German Reich, that Reich which 
welds all real Germans together, which created unity, and 
which we are determined to defend to our last breath. 

This Germany of German folk community, of all German 
blood, the great German Reich, sieg heil! 


Appeal for Isolation 


LET US LOOK TO OUR OWN DEFENSE 


By COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, Famous Aviator 
Delivered over radio from Washington, D. C., September 15, 1939 


must gather together for mutual counsel and action. If 

they fail to do this, all that they stand for will be lost. 
I speak tonight to those people in the United States of Amer- 
ica who feel that the destiny of this country does not call for 
our involvement in European wars. 

We must band together to prevent the loss of more 
American lives in these internal struggles of Europe. We 
must keep foreign propaganda from pushing our country 
blindly into another war. Modern war with all its conse- 
quences is too tragic and too devastating to be approached 
from anything but a purely American standpoint. We should 
never enter a war unless it is absolutely essential to the 
future welfare of our nation. 

This country was colonized by men and women from 
Europe. The hatreds, the persecutions, the intrigues they left 
behind, gave them courage to cross the Atlantic Ocean to a 
new land. They preferred the wilderness and the Indians to 
the problems of Europe. They weighed the cost of freedom 
from those problems, and they paid the price. In this country, 
they eventually found a means of living peacefully together— 
the same nationalities that are fighting abroad today. 

The quarrels of Europe faded out from American life as 
generations passed. Instead of wars between the English, 
French and Germans, it became a struggle of the New World 
for freedom from the old—a struggle for the right of Amer- 
ica to find her own destiny. The colonization of this country 


|: times of great emergencv, men of the same belief 


grew from European troubles and our freedom sprang from 
European war; for we won independence from England 
while she was fighting France. 

No one foresaw the danger ahead of us more clearly than 
George Washington. He solemnly warned the people of 
America against becoming entangled in European alliances. 
For over one hundred years his advice was followed. We 
established the Monroe Doctrine for America. We let other 
nations fight among themselves. Then in, 1917, we entered 
a European war. This time we were on England’s side, and 
so were France and Russia. Friends and enemies reverse as 
decades pass—as political doctrines rise and fall. 

The great war ended before our full force had reached the 
field. We escaped with the loss of relatively few soldiers. 
We measured our dead in thousands. Europe measured hers 
in millions. Europe has not yet recovered from the effects 
of this war and she has already enacted another. A genera- 
tion has passed since the Armistice of 1918, but even in 
America we are still paying for our part in that victory— 
and we will continue to pay for another generation. Euro- 
pean countries were both unable and unwilling to pay their 
debts to us. 

Now that war has broken out again we in America have 
a decision to make on which the destiny of our nation de- 
pends. We must decide whether or not we intend to become 
forever involved in this age-old struggle between the nations 
of Europe. 
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Let us not delude ourselves. If we enter the quarrels of 
Europe during war, \we must stay in them in time of peace 
as well. It is madness o send our soldiers to be killed as we 
did in the last war if we turn the course of peace over to the 
greed, the fear and the intrigue of European nations. We 
must either keep out of European wars entirely or stay in 
European affairs permanently. 

In making our decision, this point should be clear: These 
wars in Europe are not wars in which our civilization is de- 
fending itself against some Asiatic intruder. ‘There is no 
Genghis Khan nor Xerxes marching against our Western 
nations. This is not a question of banding together to defend 
the white race against foreign invasion. This is simply one 
more of those age-old struggles within our own family of 
nations—a quarrel arising from the errors of the last war— 
from the failure of the victors of that war to follow a con- 
sistent policy either of fairness or of force. 

Arbitrary boundaries can be maintained only by strength 
of arms. The Treaty of Versailles either had to be revised 
as time passed, or England and France, to be successful, had 
to keep Germany weak by force. Neither policy was followed : 
Europe wavered back and forth between the two. As a re- 
sult, another war has begun, a war which is likely to be far 
more prostrating than the last, a war which will again kill 
off the best youth of Europe, a war which may even lead to 
the end of our Western civilization. 

We must not permit our sentiment, our pity, or our per- 
sonal feelings of sympathy, to obscure the issue, to affect our 
children’s lives. We must be as impersonal as a surgeon with 
his knife. Let us make no mistake about the cost of entering 
this war. If we take part successfully, we must throw the 
resources of our entire nation into the conflict. Munitions 
alone will not be enough. 

We cannot count on victory merely by shipping abroad 
several thousand airplanes and cannon. We are likely to lose 
a million men, possibly several million—the best of American 
youth. We will be staggering under the burden of recovery 
during the rest of our lives. And our children will be fortu- 
nate if they see the end in their lives, even if, by some unlikely 
chance, we do not pass on another Polish Corridor to them. 
Democracy itself may not survive. If we enter fighting for 
democracy abroad we may end by losing it at home. 

America has little to gain by taking part in another Euro- 
pean war. We must not be misguided by this foreign propa- 
ganda to the effect that our frontiers lie in Europe. One 
need only glance at a map to see where our true frontiers lie. 
What more could we ask than the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east and the Pacific on the west? No, our interests in 
Europe need not be from the standpoint of defense. Our own 


natural frontiers are enough for that. If we extend them at 
all, we might as well extend them around the earth. An 
ocean is a formidable barrier, even for modern aircraft. 

Our safety does not lie in fighting European wars. It lies 
in our own internal strength, in the character of the Amer- 
ican people and of American institutions. As long as we 
maintain an army, a navy and an air force worthy of the 
name, as long as America does not decay within, we need 
fear no invasion of this country. 

Again, I address those among you who agree with this 
stand. Our future and our children’s future depend upon 
the action we take. It is essential to think clearly and to act 
quickly in the days which are to come. We will be deluged 
with propaganda, both foreign and domestic—some obvious, 
some insidious. Much of our news is already colored. Every 
incident and every accident will be seized upon to influence 
us. And in a modern war there are bound to be plenty of 
both. We must learn to look behind every article we read 
and every speech we hear. We must not only inquire about 
the writer and the speaker—about his personal interests and 
his nationality—but we must ask who owns and who influ- 
ences the newspaper, the news picture and the radio station. 
If our people know the truth, if they are fully and accu- 
rately informed, if they are not misled by propaganda, this 
country is not likely to enter the war which is now going on 
in Europe. 

And if Europe is again prostrated by war, as she has been 
so often in the past, then the greatest hope for our Western 
civilization lies in America. By staying out of war ourselves, 
we may even bring peace to Europe more quickly. 

Let us look to our own defense and to our own character. 
If we attend to them, we have no need to fear what happens 
elsewhere. If we do not attend to them, nothing can save us. 

If war brings more dark ages to Europe, we can better 
preserve those things which we love and which we mourn the 
passing of in Europe today by preserving them here, by 
strengthening them here, rather than by hurling ourselves 
thoughtlessly to their defense over there and thus destroying 
all in the conflagration. The German genius for science and 
organization, the English genius for government and com- 
merce, the French genius for living and understanding of 
life—they must not go down here as well as on the other 
side. Here in America they can be blended to form the great- 
est genius of all. 

The gift of civilized life must still be carried on. It is 
more important than the sympathies, the friendships, the 
desires of any single generation. This is the test before Amer- 
ica now. This is the challenge—to carry on Western civili- 
zation. 


What Profiteth It a Nation? 


LET’S PULL OVER TO THE SIDE OF THE ROAD 


By WOOD NETHERLAND, Vice President, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri, 
before the State Bank Division, 65th Annual Convention, American Bankers Association, Seattle, Wash., September 25, 1939 


HE Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse ride again. Once 

more, back and forth through air and land swings the 

long engaging scythe of death—this time with increas- 
ing tempo. 

Again tens of thousands of the flower of youth, friend 
and foe alike, are blanded in one great red burial. Little 
children, whose pinched faces blanch at the roar of new mon- 
sters of the air, are scuttled into underground holes like so 
many rats. Behold man at his worst! 


Surely He who wept over the city of Jerusalem must now 
be bowed down in grief. 

As we stand helpless and aghast, and contemplate the 
destruction that may be wrought before the world concludes 
this struggle and current civilization lies desolate and pros- 
trate from its effects, we somehow sense its utter uselessness. 

With our progress in science and invention, with a pro- 
ductive plant capable of supplying an abundance of life and 
happiness to every family on the globe, we grow sick at the 
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thought that the strife which now engulfs the world may 
end in such a crucifixion of mankind that the resurrection 
may be a matter of centuries. 

Faced with such an imponderable, and seeking to grope 
our way out of the depths that threaten us, would it not be 
well to recheck our figures, to retrace our steps, to examine 
the route along which we have come, to re-read the markers 
past which we have driven too fast, so that if possible we 
may discover how, when and where we have lost our way? 

So it is, in a spirit of reason and logic, that I am attempt- 
ing now to go back to origins to find some light on the ques- 
tion, if I can, as to why man, conscious of the oneness of 
the human race, even after centuries of experience and the 
lessons of history, seems unable to work out and accept either 
a moral or legal code which will enable him to enjoy in peace 
that abundance of life which is so freely at his disposal. 

Currently we hear much of Naziism and Communism 
supposed to be new and opposing ideologies which offer a 
complete solution to the manifold difficulties that confront 
the human race. As a matter of fact, both are no more or 
no less than the modern version of an ancient doctrine advo- 
cated by many philosophers, including Spinoza, Bentham, and 
especially the German philosopher George Friedrich Hegel, 
over a hundred years ago. His philosophy was but a restate- 
ment of the doctrine of absolute and supreme power of the 
state over the individual, as opposed to the democratic theory 
that man is older that the state and possesses certain personal 
or inalienable rights as so forcibly stated in the Declaration 
of Independence by the American colonies. 

According to Hegel, the state is an impersonal supreme 
being, possessing absolute power. It is the highest form of the 
universal reason and will, and all dutiful citizens must live 
and act according to its meeds and demands. Hegel says, 
“The state is the realized ethical idea or ethical spirit. It is 
the objective spirit, and the individual has his real existence 
and ethical status only in being a member of it.” In short, 
the individual has no rights whatever, even the right to live, 
unless the state so decrees. Thus it may be observed that the 
present National Socialist regime in Germany presents noth- 
ing essentially new insofar as this brand of philosophy is con- 
cerned, but represents a social theory that appears to be in- 
herent in the German nation. Obviously such a doctrine 
opens the door to absolutism and tyranny, cuts its people 
off from any right of appeal, and depreciates the value of 
human life. The full answer to such a doctrine is found in 
the famous encyclical letter on the reconstruction of the 
social order by the late Pope Pius XI, whose whole life was 
devoted to the uplifting of the proletariat, and who yet had 
a fine conception of the necessity for harmony among all ranks 
in the social order. Keenly conscious of the obligation of 
men of wealth toward society, especially as regards their 
superfluous income, he nevertheless strongly condemned the 
contention of socialists that economic production must neces- 
sarily be carried on collectively. “Society therefore,” he 
said, “as the Socialist conceives it, is on the one hand impos- 
sible and unthinkable without the use of compulsion of the 
most excessive kind, on the other it fosters a false liberty 
since in such a scheme no place is foynd for true social 
authority.” 

As opposed to the theory of absolutism is the doctrine em- 
braced by most civilized nations, democracies in particular, 
that the individual possesses certain rights that cannot be 
surrendered at all, even to his own government. These are 
called inalienable because they cannot be taken away from 
the individual without doing violence to his personality. They 
include the right to live, the right of self defense and religious 
liberty. From this point of view a human being is valuable 
for himself apart from any other human being or the state 


itself. In a democracy, “A human being retains his value 
because it is intrinsic to him. The reason... is to be sought 
in certain inner endowments. . . . These endowments are 
the powers of intelligence and free choice. They are the 
endowments of a human person, whose principal element is a 
spiritual soul. 

“These powers of inte'ligence and freedom of choice are 
possessed by man alone, and are not found in any being in 
the world outside of man. These possessions invest man with 
the quality of intrinsic value. By means of them he is en- 
abled to act intelligently and freely in deciding between right 
and wrong. Obviously, he could not merit happiness if he 
did not understand what he was doing, or if he were not free 
in his actions. Because of his intrinsic value, every person 
possesses the quality of inviolability. This quality forbids 
others to harm or injure his person in any way.” 

Wars will not cease until governments acknowledge and 
respect the inviolable nature of the individual, whether he be 
friend or foe. These exists no moral law under high heaven 
which gives a nation the right to take human life of other 
nationals for material considerations. 

Now, the transition from a form of government which 
confines its prerogatives to the protection of these rights to 
a form of government which imposes a planned economy on 
its nationals may be quite as unnoticeable as it is insidious. 
Although at its climax it may break forth in the form of 
revolution, it is brought about often with the full, though 
unwitting cooperation of the people themselves. It has its 
genesis usually in the necessity of some economic crisis within 
the state, or by the fear of war from without. In either 
case, realizing that prompt action is necessary against a com- 
mon foe, citizens of a democracy intrust their leaders with cer- 
tain emergency powers “to provide for the common defense” 
—and thus in a spirit of patriotism voluntarily forego rights 
which under normal circumstances they reserve sacredly unto 
themselves At the time of this foregoing there is no thought of 
giving up inherent natural rights indefinitely, but usually, to 
use the stock phrase, it is “for the duration of the emergency.” 
The grave danger of this departure from these basic tenets 
of a free people is that either the laws voted in an emergency 
are seldom repealed, or the period of the emergency is so 
prolonged that the restrictions which tend to strifle funda- 
mental rights become a permanent and accepted part of our 
political economy. This unfortunately provides legal proces- 
ses whereby an ambitious administration actually may vest 
in itself certain dictatorial powers which the electorate never 
intended should be lodged permanently in any one branch of 
the government. 

Moreover, the regimentation to which we have been sub- 
jected in the past few years arises from the idea just men- 
tioned as to the divine right of the state, which theory, it 
seems, unfortunately must be tried and disapproved at fre- 
quent intervals in the history of nations. This condition 
invariably has for its basis the concept of reformers, who 
would have us believe that government should occupy not 
only the position of arbiter or umpire, but also should enter 
into the game as quarterback. This is graphically illustrated 
by the National Labor Relations Board, which becomes 
prosecutor, as well as judge and jury. Such a government, 
impressed with its own ominscience, becomes intolerant and 
vindictive, and all too often must use force to impose its will 
upon its citizens—and gradually its people pass from the 
status of free men to that of slaves. 

A president, legislator, or government bureau executive 
is, after all, merely a human being like his fellow men. Of 
himself, he has no right to oblige others to do things which 
they prefer not to do. All human beings are essentially equal, 
for each has the same intrinsic worth and importance as 
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every other. Hence a public official in his personal capacity, 
has no right to bind the wills of his fellow men, and can do 
so only as they have, through statute, clearly and unmistak- 
ably given him the official right to do. Under our concept 
of government where this right is not positively and affirma- 
tively given, such a right is specifically reserved either to the 
individual or to the serveral states. The manner of admin- 
istration of the National Labor Relations Act presents a 
dangerous threat to freedom of contract, and in my judgment 
will in the end prove to be unworkable. Its machinery is 
too intricate, too detailed, and will never prove an effective 
substitute for tolerance and understanding between employers 
and employees. Morality cannot be established by govern- 
ment fiat. 

This is not to say that the state should not be concerned 
with respect to the economic welfare of all its citizens, partic- 
ularly the low income groups, nor to say that capital should be 
permitted to reduce labor to a condition of economic servitude. 
The story of the factory women and children of the first 
dark days of the industrial revolution pictures a situation 
which should be avoided now—machines had been perfected, 
steam had come in, coal was at a premium, hand labor was 
doomed and hand laborers were starving. No regulation of 
labor, no protection, no homes prepared, no concern for 
physical or spiritual welfare. Children worked from six in 
the morning to seven at night. A generation of factory 
women grew up who had never been in a home, could not 
cook, sew, or keep clean. The bodies of the poor were ex- 
ploited for dividends without regard to the future. Time and 
education have cured much of this, as has the formation of 
labor unions capable of collective bargaining, so every gov- 
ernment, whatever its form, is to be regarded as an agency 
to supplement the efforts of its citizens. If a government 
attempts to do more than supplement or assist, and assumes 
to do for its citizens what they themselves could do better, 
it becomes paternalistic and stifles natural initiative, the life 
blood of national welfare. If a government does less than 
supplement or assist, and shows itself indifferent to injustice 
or oppression, it opens the door to anarchy and its own 
destruction. 

I have tried here to suggest the line of demarcation be- 
tween personal liberties and civil liberties, in the full realiza- 
tion that this line of demarcation is an intangible and abstract 
boundary which changes constantly with progress. But 
America in its beginning instituted a system of checks and 
balances designed to redefine this boundary from time to time, 
insofar as it is humanly possible to do, and he who would de- 
stroy this system, however cumbersome it may be, strikes at the 
heart of this republic. That is the danger inherent in any 
proposal that the executive, legislative, or judicial branch of 
our Government has an undue influence on either or both 
of the other branches. That is the danger inherent in any 
proposal that States shall continue to yield their sovereignty 
to the Federal Government. That is the compelling reason 
why the American dual banking system must be preserved 
lest there be a further creation of instruments of power in 
Washington, and the ultimate end of state autonomy, toward 
which we are drifting slowly but surely. 

Since the advent of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation some state banking 
departments have surrendered their independence of thought 
and action. Yet, so long as both the state and national bank- 
ing systems exist, they serve as a check on each other and at 
the same time co-operate in their work. Grant, for the sake 
of argument, that we might have a more economica! and 
sufficient banking system by consolidating all supervisory and 
regulatory authority in one agency, we would provide the 
-most powerful weapon for economic and political control that 


can possibly be imagined. While the F.D.I.C. machinery is 
a step in the direction of concentrated power, yet so far it 
has been splendidly managed and, so long as a bank may, if 
it meets certain requirements, convert from the state to the 
national system, and vice versa, and membership in the Fec- 
eral Reserve System is voluntary for state banks, a measure 
of checks and balances is maintained. What little is left 
certainly should be preserved. 

I have said that the transition from a form of government 
which limits its interference with private initiative, to one 
which dictates a planned economy, often steals upon us ere 
we are aware. You are too familiar with the history of our 
past few years for me to detail the various specific measures 
that have been enacted which have tended to weaken grad- 
ually States’ rights and lodge more and more power in our 
national government, nor can anyone fail to note the pro- 
portions to which the power of the executive branch of the 
Government has expanded, while that of both the legislative 
and judicial branches has declined. This does not angur well. 
Its repercussions have been somewhat mitigated by the prodi- 
gious and lavish expenditure of money from the public treas- 
ury, and yet we found ourselves this spring with more unem- 
ployed than we had in 1932, and facing a debt of forty-four 
and one-half billions by the end of the fiscal year of 1940— 
with an annual interest charge, even at low rates, of over one 
billion dollars. This one item is more than three times the 
amount of the entire cost of the annual budget in the admin- 
istration of President Wm. McKinley. Some four to six 
million people are directly or indirectly indebted to the Fed- 
eral Government through its labyrinth of leading agencies. 
Thus either through legal or economic means the Federal 
Government bacomes more and more dominating. 

Nor am I one of those who believe that all of the blame 
for our difficulties attaches to those in high places, for in a 
democracy at least leaders are usually responsive to popular 
demands. But the fault, it seems to me, lies with the average 
citizen who has forgotten, or who has not yet learned to 
think in terms of the general welfare. No better proof of 
this could be manifested that the attitude almost generally 
shown in our country with respect to the so-called recovery 
measures which have been initiated during the past seven 
years. While holding to the view that indiscriminate spending 
and large deficits are both dangerous and ineffective—a view 
now substantially proven by experience—most of us have at 
one time or another joined pressure groups in demanding of 
the administration local expenditures or costly activities which 
only added to the mounting debt we so bitterly assailed at 
the same time. 

A favorite news release, and unfortunately a most effective 
one by a member of Congress standing for re-election, is a 
recapitulation of the expenditures which the Federal Govern- 
ment has made in this district, and a favorable comparison 
of them with the amount of taxes collected therein. I do not 
need to enumerate to you the many instances wherein the 
citizens of this country have either supported, or have been 
adamant with respect to unwise and fantastic proposals simply 
because they themselves were the beneficiaries. As one mem- 
ber of Congress so aptly suggested, what we need, and what 
we must have if we are to retrieve our position, is representa- 
tives in Congress who can think in terms of “my country” 
rather than in terms of “my district,” and constituents whe 
will approve their stand. Moral rearmament carnot begin 
at the top. It must first find its place in the heart of the 
individual citizen. 

Illustrative of what I mean, I often recall a visit I had 
at the close of the last war with my good friend, the late 
Senator Joe Robinson, who unfortunately like the rest of us 
some years later became charmed with the emotions and 
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largess of the New Deal. After a separation of some two 
years during a part of which I had been completely out of 
touch with what was going on in this country, I called to 
pay my respects as we were then both citizens of the same 
state. During the conversation I shared with him the pride 
he evidenced as he told me of the sacrifices and self-denials 
Arkansas had made during the war in the conservation of 
sugar, flour, and other commodities called for by the food 
administrator, and other economies the state had practiced 
in order to help carry through in the emergency. Other states 
showed a similar spirit of self-denial. This was then the 
badge of honor, and I say to you that when the time comes 
that we can revive that which is the soul of America, think 
a little more about our duty and what sacrifices we as citizens 
can make for the sake of national recovery, rather than what 
we can get from the national treasury while recovery is 
being attempted, then we will begin to construct a way out of 
this confusion and avoid this unmistakable trend toward con- 
centration of power before it is too late. 

I have also said that the transition from a democratic form 
of government to one which dictates a planned economy, 
usually makes it greatest strides during periods of national 
emergency. A pertinent case in point is the necessity for 
national unity now confronting us as a result of the war in 
Europe. No one of us desires to criticize or to hamper the 
President unduly in discharging the tremendous responsibili- 
ties that are his in this difficult and critical situation, and 
thus normally or would be quite willing to forego many of our 
personal rights in the interest of collective defense and secu- 
rity. We would be less than frank, however, if we failed to 
say that the complete confidence which should obtain in such 
a situation does not now exist. It will be difficult for those 
substantial elements of our population who have been the 
victims of Mr. Roosevelt’s bludgeoning, and on whom he 
must now rely for assistance, to trust him implicitly with 
sufficient power to deal with the critical issues that now con- 
front him. Because of his record, he is now faced with the 
necessity of convincing a large segment of the population that 
such additional powers as may be granted him will not be 
abused, and that these powers will not be permanently ap- 
propriated after the emergency has passed. Only time and 
Mr. Roosevelt himself can create an atmosphere of confidence 
so necessary to the best interests of the United States in the 
present condition of world affairs. 

It seems to me we have gone a long way on this transition 


No 


from our original conception of a free government to one 
which dictates a planned economy, and that it is high time 
we pull over to the side of the road, shut off the engine for 
a while, and have a look at our compass. I feel confident 
that the appalling tragedy in other lands will bring us back 
to our senses and draw us closer together than we have been 
for a decade. If, as one writer has suggested, the Angel of 
Humility will but wing his way through the White House 
and bring the realization that no one has a monopoly on 
patriotism in this country, “the moral and political atmos- 
phere in the United States would be instantly transformed. 
There would come to the people a feeling of confidence alto- 
gether lacking today, and they would face the future without 
anxiety, in a calm spirit and cool courage.” I have the feeling 
that the recalcitrant members of Congress who declined to 
repeal the neutrality legislation at the last session, did so not 
because they objected so much to repeal itself, but because 
they have reached the end of their tether in risking the 
dangers of a one-man government. If this be true, it is a 
happy omen, for whatever may be the emergency, there is 
none so important that it justifies further trends in the direc- 
tion of autocratic power. 

As other men have emotional experiences, so I have mine, 
and not the least of these occur at times when I am privileged 


to visit the City of Washington. It is always an inpiration © 


to stand for a few moments in silence beside the tomb of the 
unknown soldier at Arlington. From there I like to return 


to a spot some hundred yards from the Capitol and observe © 


Crawford’s statue of Freedom, which mounts the dome of the 
building. As I stand there in reverie, I am oblivious to all 
about me, and through the mist before my eyes the events 
of our history pass in review. It is not the great figures in 
our national life that I see, but rather visions of my fore- 
bears, simple folk who led unostentatious lives and were 
motivated by love of country. I see them with Washington 
at Yorktown, with Grant and Lee at Appomattox. They 
were silent companions in that somewhat nebulous late ven- 
ture to make the world safe for democracy. Unconsciously, 
almost audibly, I murmur, “This is my own, my native land,” 
and as I go from that spot a voice invariably leaves with me 
the words of a great thinker, which I would like to leave 
with you— 

“Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 

Which slaves, howe’er contented, never know.” 


Threats Will Deter Us 


WE WILL FIGHT TO ELIMINATE HITLERISM 
By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
In the House of Commons, September 20, 1939 


VENTS occurred last week of such far-reaching im- 
portance that there has not yet been time to estimate 
their effect on the fortunes of war and on the atti- 

tudes of other countries. 

In my statement of September 13, I referred to the relent- 
less German pressure on the Polish Army, which had so far 
been frustrated by the indomitable spirit of the Poles. This 
pressure, this resistance continued during the week and is 
still continuing in many parts of Poland. 

The tide of the German invasion of Poland to the east has 
reached an approximate north-south line through Lemberg 


and Brest-Litovsk, although there still remain islands of 
Polish resistance such as at Warsaw, which refuses to be 
submerged under the tide of the German invasion. 

On September 17, an event occurred which inevitably had 
a decisive effect on the eastern front. 

On the morning of September 17, Russian troops crossed 
the Polish frontier at points along its full length and ad- 
vanced into Poland. 

I cannot say that the action of the Soviet Government 
was unexpected. 


Statements had appeared in the Soviet press and on the 
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Soviet wireless referring to the positions of the White Rus- 
sians and Ukrainians in Pol&nd which bore the interpreta- 
tion that the Soviet Government was preparing the ground 
for intervention. 
On September 17 a note was handed to the Polish Ambas- 
sador to Moscow to the effect that Warsaw, as the capital of 
Poland, no longer existed, that the Polish Government had 
disintegrated, that the Polish State and its government had 
ceased to exist. In the same way agreements between Poland 
and the Soviet Government ceased to exist. 
Poland became a suitable field for all manner of hazards 
and surprises that might constitute a threat to the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet could therefore no longer present a neu- 
tral attitude and the Soviet Government had ordered troops 
to cross the frontier and take under their protection the lives 
and property of the Western Ukraine and Western White 
Russia. The Polish Ambassador to Moscow refused to accept 
this note and has since been instructed to ask for his passport. 
A copy of this message was sent to His Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador to Moscow with a note stating that the Soviet would 
pursue a policy of neutrality in relations between the U. S. 
S. R. and Great Britain. 
A similar communication was made to the diplomatic rep- 
resentatives of the foreign powers at Moscow. 
In view of this situation, His Majesty’s Government 
authorized the issuance of a statement September 18 that this 
attack by the Soviet Government upon Poland—at a moment 
when Poland was prostrate on its face by overwhelming 
forces brought against her by Germany—could not be justi- 
fied by the arguments put forward. While the full implica- 
_ tion of these events was not yet apparent, nothing had oc- 
- curred which would make any difference in the determination 
of His Majesty’s Government to fulfill their obligations to 
* Poland and to prosecute the war with all energy until all 
obligations were achieved. 
The effect of the Russian invasion on the hard-pressed 
Poles naturally has been very serious. The Polish forces are 
still continuing their courageous resistance. 
According to the communiqué of September 18, the Polish 
- Government requested the Rumanian Government to accord 
hospitality to the head of the Polish State and his Ministers 
who have taken refuge in Rumanian territory. 
His Majesty’s Ambassador to Poland, who was established 
in the Polish town of Kuty near the Rumanian frontier, was 
advised by the Polish Government to leave Poland as soon 
as the Russian troops crossed the frontier. He is now in 
Rumania with his staff. 
It is still too early to pronounce any final verdict on the 
motives and consequences of the Russian action. For the 
unhappy victims of this cynical attack the result has been 
tragedy of the grimmest character. 
The world, which has watched the vain struggie of the 
Polish nation against overwhelming odds with profound 
sympathy and pity, admires their valor which even now re- 
fuses to admit defeat. 
If Britain and France have been unable to avert the defeat 
of the armies in Poland, they have assured her they have not 
forgotten their obligations to her nor weakened in their de- 
termination to carry on the struggle. 
Against the backgrour 1 of these events, Herr Hitler chose 
yesterday to address another speech to the world. It is not 
our way in this country to speak with boasts and threats. 
Perhaps that is the very reason the German leaders have diffi- 
culty in understanding us. But in such comments as I have 
to make on his speech, I shall not depart from our custom 
of speaking soberly and quietly. 
Hitler’s speech at Danzig yesterday did not change the 
with which we are confronted. Hitler’s ac- 
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count of events cannot be accepted as accurate and it con- 
tained certain assurances of a kind which in recent years 
Hitler has repudiated when it suited his purpose. 

Among the many misstatements to which I wish to refer 
is his statement that the French Government agreed to medi- 
ation while His Majesty’s government refused it. 

The reply to this statement is contained in a communiqué 
issued by the official Italian news agency on September 4, 
which clearly brought out the common attitude adopted by 
the British and French Governments. 

I hope the supplementary White Paper which will be is- 
sued tomorrow will make plain the true course of recent 
events so that public opinion may have no difficulty in form- 
ing a final judgment. 

Herr Hitler says much in his speech about the humane 
methods by which he has waged war. I can only say that 
methods are not made humane by calling them so, and ac- 
counts of German bombing of open towns and machine gun- 
ning of refugees have shocked the world. 

What I have searched for in this speech in vain is one 
sin “* word that Herr Hitler remembers the brave men who 
ha.c< already lost their lives in this quarrel of his making or 
their wives and children who have been deprived forever of 
the head of the family because their leader’s lust for power 
must be satisfied. 

Our general purpose in this struggle is well known. It is 
to redeem Europe from the perpetually recurring fear of 
German aggression and to enable the peoples of Europe to 
preserve their independence and liberties. 

No threats will deter us or our French allies from this 
purpose. His Majesty’s Government have not sought this 
war. They did, as published documents show, repeatedly 
state their readiness for a peaceful settlement by negotiation. 
Their efforts to secure this were set at naught, their hopes 
shattered by unprovoked, brutal aggression by Germany upon 
our Polish allies. 

On the Western front, the French continue to make 
methodical, successful progress. The valuable strategical and 
technical objectives gained and the ground secured have been 
held in the face of increasingly severe German resistance. 

The situation of the war at sea has been one of intense, 
continuous naval activity. Achievements against the subma- 
rine campaign, after a little more than a fortnight of war, 
have exceeded anything the British Navy accomplished even 
over much longer periods in the last war. 

Whereas we were on the defensive against the U-boat 
campaign then, we are now carrying out an offensive against 
U-boats and they are continually and relentlessly attacked 
whenever they disclose themselves. 

I am confident that I am understating the case when I say 
that already six or seven German submarines have paid the 
full penalty for their attacks on British shipping. In some 
cases the crews have been captured. 

I am quite confident that with the full operation of our 
convoy system, a rapid increase in the numbers, power and 
efficiency of our hunting craft, this submarine menace will 
dwindle with corresponding speed. 

We must expect to receive occasional blows, sometimes 
heavy ones, such as the loss of the Courageous. But this is 
an inevitable toll of the fleet in being in active control of the 
sea in time of war. 

It is, however, already clear that the navy and the mer- 
chant service, by unceasing efforts, will be able to maintain 
essential supplies of raw materials and food for our popula- 
tion and industries. 

The figures of tonnage sunk in this war show a decrease 
compared with the last war. Undoubtedly this decrease is 
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partly due to the working of the convoy system now increas- 
ingly in operation. 

One hundred and thirty-nine lives of British and neutrals 
up to now have been lost from submarine attacks, excluding 
losses incurred by the sinking of the Courageous, while forty- 
four persons are reported missing. 

In April, 1917, the peak month of action by enemy U-boats 
and mines in the last war, the average weekly sinkings of 
British tonnage amounted to 127,000, or thirty-nine ships. 
During the week ended September 12 the total was 95,000 
tons, or seventeen ships, and for the week ended September 
19, 45,848 tons, or thirteen ships. 

The primary aims of the British sea policy were to destroy 
and render ineffective the enemy warships while at the same 
time to protect our own and neutral commerce. 

The interests of neutrals are indeed the same as our own. 
In war, as in peace, we depend for our life on the uninter- 
rupted flow of trade. lt is our fundamental policy to preserve 
as far as possible the conditions of normal trading. The sup- 
pression of traffic in contraband must of necessity cause some 
inconvenience to neutrals. Our intention is to reduce this to 
a minimum. 

British control (of the sea) is exercised only in accordance 
with international law. Neutrals with a normal requirement 
of goods for self-consumption are not interfered with. The 
strict adherence of His Majesty’s Government to the rules 
of law is in striking contrast to the policy pursued by the 
Germans. 

No loss of life has been caused by the exercise of British sea 
power, no neutral property has been unlawfully detained. 
Germany’s method of submarine warfare, laying mines on 
the high seas, already has resulted in death to many innocent 
victims, regardless of nationality, and unwarranted destruc- 
tion of neutral property. 

In building up our land and air forces, immense prepara- 
tions are being made in this country and in France. It must 
be remembered, however, that in all military preparations, 
the great initial advantage rests with the aggressor. Never- 
theless, our resources are being steadily and surely marshaled. 
We must not become impatient because results do not become 
immediately apparent. 

Regarding volunteers who have not been accepted, I would 
remind them that to enroll wholesale and without previous 
training would completely dislocate our plans and would 
result in an inevitable waste of effort. Our advance must be 
orderly, but the pace of the advance will steadily quicken. 
The efforts of this country will be the utmost of which we 
are capable and therefore, of course, in no wit inferior to 
that made even in the most strenuous days of the Great War. 
Similar conditions apply to civil defense services. 

Regarding suggestions that we might be unnecessarily keep- 
ing mobilized the civil defense forces, it does not follow that 
that organization, as it now stands, would prove best adapted 
to new conditions or to the uncertainties we may now have 
to face. 

The problem with which we have to deal is to determine 
what adjustments are necessary to enable us, with the mini- 
mum dislocation and the least burden to the country’s 
finances, to provide over a long period for the needs of home 


defense. Necessary readjustments are being carried out as 
rapidly as possible. 

The fact that during these first weeks of the war we have 
not yet experienced the ordeal of aerial bombardment affords 
no reason whatever for any overhasty or wholesale dispersal 
of our home defense forces. 

Regarding evacuation the scheme as a whole operated with 
remarkable smoothness. The proportion of cases in which 
real difficulties have been encountered is certainly less than 
10 per cent. 

It is, in the government's view, of greatest importance that 
the mothers and children who have been evacuated should 
not now return home. It would be foolish indeed to cast 
aside the safety which dispersal brings through a reluctance 
to endure some temporary inconvenience or inability to con- 
quer a sense of strangeness in new surroundings. 

In the Dominions overseas, His Majesty’s Government 
continue to press on with preparations that enable them to 
take a full share in the great struggle that lies before us. 

The honorable members will have read, I am sure, with 
great satisfaction the accounts of the part that has been 
played by individual Dominion members in our services in 


operations already taken place. The courage and resource © 


which have been displayed on these occasions are a happy 
augury for the future. 

The whole British Empire and Commonwealth of Nations 
indeed at this moment are intensely engaged in mobilizing 
strength under cover of our naval, military and air forces— 
forces which in the aggregate are stronger and more powerful 
than at the outset of any past war. Thus the extent of our 
effort is rapidly increasing in every direction. 


But I want my final word today to be a word of warning. — 


We, as a government, will not be rushed into a course which 
our military advisers, with whom we work in the closest 
possible contact and mutual confidence, do not approve. 

There is no sacrifice from which we will shrink, no opera- 
tion we will not undertake, provided our responsible advisers, 
our allies, and we ourselves are convinced it will make an 
appropriate contribution to victory. 

But what we will not do is to rush into adventures which 
offer little prospect of success and are calculated to impair 
our resources and postpone the ultimate victory. One lesson 
that military history teaches is that that road leads to dis- 
aster. : 

I shall not hazard a guess at this stage as to where and 
when the decisive force will be assembled or when the deci- 
sive moment will arrive. We must depend on events which 
no one can foresee. 

The scale of our preparations is a fact already announced. 
We are basing them on the assumption that the duration of 
the war may be at least three years. It insures that our 
strength will increase progressively to meet whatever may 
come. 

Let me conclude by quoting the words of the famous 
Polish general who, in bidding good-bye to the recent Allied 
military mission, said: 

“We shall fight. A large part of our country will be 
overrun. We shall suffer terribly. But if you come in we 
know that we shall rise again.” 





“Your magazine, VITAL SPEECHES, is on my ‘must’ list with only the Reader’s 


Digest as its company.” 


CARLOS J. BADGER 
Lawyer, Salt Lake City 





“Of all the magazines which come to my home VITAL SPEECHES is truly the 


best. It is doing me a great deal of good.” 





DAVID I. BERGER 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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Meet a Prohibitionist 


LIQUOR ADVOCATES HAVE FAILED ON EVERY COUNT 


By GEORGE BARTON CUTTEN, President of Colgate University 
Convocation Address delivered at Colgate University, September 20, 1939 


out of joint with the times so completely as choosing 

even to introduce a subject of this kind. Maybe I should 
be considered as companionless as a lone sparrow on the 
housetop and as solitary as a raisin in an angel cake. Well, 
perhaps so, and thank you for your sympathy. As a matter 
of fact, however, there are hundreds of thousands of prohi- 
bitionists in this country, and the disastrous results of repeal 
are increasing their number rapidly. 

If | were alone, though, I should not feel bad, for an occa- 
sional non-conformist scattered among His creatures is what 
makes God an optimist. They are His only hope. A non- 
conformist is usually a seer a century ahead of his time. The 
inscriptions on the tombs of the prophets show that they were 
crucified, beheaded, burned, or hanged; or, at least, they 
were stoned, lashed, imprisoned, reviled, or ridiculed. Natu- 
rally there were scattered among them enough insane to spoil 
a perfect score. To the dull-witted, the seer and the insane 
were difficult to distinguish. However that may be, I mod- 
estly ask for an humble place in this group, for I venture to 
prophesy that no item of history will be so difficult to explain 
a century hence as a people which prided itself upon being 
intelligent and at the same time used that intelligence in 
order to become drugged. 

Well, to clear the decks for action, let me say at the 
beginning that I know better men than I am who drink— 
much better. Oh, bless you, no, they are not better because 
they drink, but in spite of it. Only a vivid imagination can 
fancy how good they would be without it, or how bad I 
should be with it. 

I know what some of you are saying before I really get 
under way: you are saying, “It may be all right for you to 
be a prohibitionist, for you are no longer young.” Has not 
someone defined an immoral act as one condemned by a per- 
son too old to enjoy it? Well, it’s true that I’m not so young 
as I once was, but I am still running under my own steam. 
I’m sure I could even yet last through a second evening of 
a house party, dancing with the girl who had captured the 
booby prize in the beauty contest, without demanding a 
bracer. 

My case can be stated in a very few words. It is difficult 
to become enthusiastic about anything which has all the en- 
tries on the debit side of the ledger, for if there is anything 
to be said in favor of consuming alcohol as a beverage, up 
to the present time it has been carefully concealed. If bever- 
age alcohol were totally removed from the world tomorrow 
morning by a sudden upheaval of nature, the result would 
be complete gain. There might be regrets, but no loss. There’s 
the thing in a nut-shell. 

To be somewhat more specific, it may be said that every- 
thing | am trying to build up as an educationalist, alcoholic 
drinking tends to tear down. Am I trying to develop young 
men mentally? Alcohol destroys mentality, at first tempo- 
rarily, and by continued and increased doses this deterioration 
becomes permanent. Am I trying to build up young men 
morally? Alcohol is a potent cause of crime and immorality. 
Am I trying to stabilize young men’s emotional control? 
Alcohol unbalances the judgment and disorganizes the emo- 
The natural results of a college education and of 


[° all probability you think that nothing could put me 


tions. 


consuming beverage alcohol are represented by divergently 
opposite poles. To be consistent, I should either surrender 
any thought of being an educationalist, or endeavor to elimi- 
nate the drinking of alcoholic beverages—the two don’t blend. 

There are so many scientific data available that we need 
be no longer in doubt concerning the main facts about alco- 
hol. Numerous laboratory experiments have been made by 
competent investigators to determine the actual results of 
using alcohol as a beverage, and physicians, psychiatrists, and 
social workers have made additional and important contribu- 
tions. 

Alcohol is a poison and should be so classed. The very 
word intoxication reveals that. The toxic properties are well 
known. While methyl or wood alcohol is more poisonous 
than ethyl or grain alcohol, the difference is principally one 
of degree. Methyl alcohol does seem to have a special 
effect upon the optic nerve, causing permanent blindness, but 
both attack nerve tissues. During prohibition days there was 
a loud outcry because people were being poisoned by bad 
liquor, and that was true; it is also true today. But the toxic 
element, except in the rarest cases, was and is alcohol and 
alcohol only—not wood alcohol either, but grain alcohol— 
the kind contained in so-called beverages. I have no com- 
plete statistics, but I venture a guess that there are at least 
as many cases of alcoholic poisoning today as there were dur- 
ing the prohibition era, but no outcry! 

Reliable statistics on the subject are very difficult to secure, 
for the opprobrium attached to alcoholism encourages some 
physicians to attribute illness or death caused by alcohol to 
contributing or general causes. However, here are some fig- 
ures published last July concerning a very limited territory. 
There were admitted to the Haymarket Square Relief Sta- 
tion of the Boston City Hospital in the year 1932, near the 
end of the prohibition era, 894 alcoholic patients, which 
formed 2.82% of the total admissions. In 1936, the third 
year of repeal, there were admitted 1,374 alcoholic patients, 
which formed 4.27% of the total admissions. —The women 
patients in 1936 were more than double the number of 1932, 
and a third of all house patients were alcoholics. These 
figures ‘“‘represent only cases in which alcoholism was the 
presenting problem, and do not show the additional large 
group in which alcoholism accompanied other and more seri- 
ous conditions.” In 1933 the cost of caring for alcoholics 
was $3,952; in 1936, $6,541. The latter figure was 8% of 
the total cost of the Station. 

In Bellevue Hospital, New York, the first year of repeal, 
1934, there were 7,649 admissions for acute alcoholism; in 
1935, 9,139, and in 1936 over 12,000. 

The effects of alcohol are most deceptive. It seems to raise 
the temperature, it really lowers it; no alcohol is given in 
polar expeditions. It lowers the blood pressure, brings about 
a higher death rate in pneumonia and tuberculosis, devital- 
izes the tissues, and there is considerable evidence that it 
makes the body more susceptible to infectious diseases. Alco- 
hol has no unique value in internal medicine, and no surgeon 
cares to operate on an alcoholic, for his chances of recovery 
are much reduced. As a group, drinkers do not live as long. 
That does not mean that every drinker is shortlived and every 
abstainer becomes a nonagenarian, but it does mean that the 
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drinkers as a class do not live so long as the abstainers as a 
class. About 100,000 persons are rejected by the insurance 
companies every year in this country on account of alcoholic 
indulgence. This is about two per cent of those who apply. 
In the Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. rejections 
for alcoholic indulgence increased from 1932 to 1936 by over 
35%. High blood pressure, excessive use of liquor, and heart 
impairments rank one, two, and three in rendering people 
unable to pass insurance requirements, respectively account- 
ing for 27%, 24% and 21% of all rejections. This is not a 
matter of sentiment: life insurance is a cold-blooded business 
proposition. W. S. Alexander, federal alcohol administrator, 
in his report to Congress this year said, “Advertising refer- 
ring to the tonic, food or medicinal qualities of alcoholic 
liquors should be prohibited.” He properly classifies beer 
among alcoholic beverages. 

While the physiological effects are serious, the mental ef- 
fects are worse. Alcohol has been, as long as we know 
anything about it, a potent, exciting, if not predisposing, cause 
of insanity, and still is. There is hardly a dose small enough 
not to produce an effect upon mental functions, and this effect 
is bad from the standpoint of efficiency. Unfortunately, it is 
the highest mental functions which are first detrimentally 
affected. This is natural—the fine coordinations which are 
necessary for rational judgment, sustained attention, and con- 
sidered control are the latest products of evolution and have 
not yet become stable; so any degeneration, either temporary 
or permanent, destroys these coordinations and their conse- 
quent products. The animal functions go next, and the vege- 
tative functions, with which all life started, are most firmly 
entrenched and consequently least and last harmed. 

Those human reactions, which we call moral, are depend- 
ent upon these high mental qualities and consequently easily 
deranged. While human beings rely as much for motive 
power on the instinct as any animals, the satisfactions of the 
instincts in animals are along a single pattern, direct and 
prescribed. With human beings it is different. Not only is 
there this same direct and prescribed pattern, but also sec- 
ondary satisfactions are furnished by the intellect. The direc- 
tion of instinctive urges into the channels of secondary 
satisfactions which the intellect supplies, constitutes most of 
the actions which we call moral. When the intellect is pre- 
vented from functioning by any injury, illness, or drug, then 
there remains only the animal satisfactions, and the intoxi- 
cated person literally makes a beast of himself. 

The deranged judgment shows itself in curious ways. 
Alcohol interferes with the performance of skilled movements, 
while the victim judges himself to be more skillful; it weak- 
ens his muscular powers while he considers himself stronger ; 
it slows his reaction time, but he is sure he is speedier; he 
thinks himself to be witty, when he is only silly. 

I have never been afraid of the drunken driver. He will soon 
run into a telegraph pole or precipitate himself into a ditch 
and eliminate himself from traffic. It is the drinking driver 
who is the menace, the one who thinks himself keener and 
stronger and quicker, when he is duller and weaker and 
slower. Two factors are very important,—the perverted judg- 
ment which cannot evaluate risks and the slower reaction 
time which prevents quick action in a crisis, and there are 
usually risks and crises when driving a car. Amounts of 
alcohol far short of those which cause objective signs of in- 
toxication impair efficiency in driving. 

The normal reaction time—the time which elapses be- 
tween the sensory stimulus, such as seeing another car, and 
when we move our arms to steer our car—is about one-fifth 
of a second. Alcohol slows this so that alcoholized reaction 
time may be two, three, four, or even more, fifths of a 
second. At 60 m.p.h. a car travels eighteen feet in one-fifth 









of a second. So instead of eighteen feet the car may travel 
thirty-six, fifty-four, or seventy-two feet before the driver 
takes any action, and that usually means trouble. 

Such an authority as Dr. Haven Emerson says, “The alco- 
hol in one bottle of beer or in one cocktail is sufficient to 
cause delay in the normal reactions in the driver of a motor 
vehicle for the next couple of hours, which readily accounts 
for many of the tragedies of the road.” After many years of 
experimentation, Dr. Francis G. Benedict, Director of the 
Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory, said, “We have found that 
the consumption of even a small quantity of wine retards 
eye-action to a point where it is unsafe for the person who 
has drunk the wine to drive an automobile.” There are about 
40,000 persons killed in auto accidents every year and about 
1,000,000 persons injured, and it is pertinent that the number 
of deaths by auto fluctuates directly with the consumption of 
liquor. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine was addressing his polit- 
ical constituency in my native province, appraising in a com- 
plimentary way the prohibition measure which had recently 
been passed. As he was rounding into his peroration an un- 
steady voice from the rear of the hall interrupted him, “To 
hell with prohibition! Give us more rum and wider roads!” 
While naturally I do not agree with the sentiment expressed, 
I must admit that the logic of the combination is unassailable, 

There are two things further to be said about the effects 
of alcohol. In the first place, in contradiction to general 
opinion and ordinary methods of speech, alcohol is not @ 
stimulant. To the contrary, it is a puissant paralyzer, with 
a preference for nerve and brain tissue. The reason that it 
is considered a stimulant is that its paralyzing effects remove 
certain disagreeable feelings or some inhibitions, such as bash- 
fulness. However, it is no respector of inhibitions, and re- 
moves many valuable ones as well as one disagreeable one. 

The second effect, and one most recognized and used, even” 
if otherwise named, is the flight from reality which it pro- 
duces. People with an inferiority feeling, those who are 
discouraged and downhearted, people in deep sorrow, can) 
speedily plunge themselves into another, though artificial’ 
world. It is a temporary flight, to be sure, and one which 
will eventually land them back in their original position 
poorer prepared to face facts and to solve problems, but it 
seems to be attractive. Drinking of alcohol, especially in’ 
quantities which produce intoxication, is an admission of © 
weakness and insufficiency, and an acknowledgment that one 
is not big enough for his job, but it stills all self-criticism. 
Running away physically is hardly possible now in these days 
of worlc-wide communication, and alcohol furnishes the most 
convenient form for mental flight. 

Dr. W. J. Mayo made the statement that three out of 
every ten drinkers (30%) become addicts—not necessarily 
drunkards, but steady drinkers, and no one knows in advance 
who the three are. There are great individual differences in 
alcoholic tolerance. Of course, most people think they are 
exceptions, but there is no evidence to justify the opinion that 
any young man or woman is exempt from becoming an 
addict. It is no secret that alcohol is a habit-forming drug, 
and to be avoided as such, and a person may die of alcoholism 
without ever being drunk. 

There is sometimes considerably learned talk, and, more 
often, clever advertising, about the effects of different kinds 





_of liquor, but when the froth is brushed off the top it comes 


down to this: the effect and consequent injury bestowed do 
not depend upon whether you call it beer, wine, whiskey, or 
gin, or whether you talk of cocktails, highballs, rickeys, or 
other classical appellations; neither do they depend upon 
whether it is served at a fashionable club or at a Bowery 
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saloon; they depend upon one factor and one factor only, 
namely, the amount of alcohol it contains. 

We have been hearing considerable lately about teaching 
young men to drink like gentlemen—whatever that means. 
I can speak for college students and say that I have rarely 
seen them act otherwise than as gentlemen except when they 
were drinking. The reason for this is plain—when a person 
takes alcohol he unhinges the controls which are so impor- 
tant in gentlemanly conduct. Giving a person alcohol and 
then blaming him for not acting like a gentleman, is like 
putting him in an ice box and kicking him because he doesn’t 
sweat. ‘To quote Dr. Johnson in another connection, it is 
like a dog walking on his hind legs, the wonder is not that 
he does it so badly, but that he does it at all. I know it is 
said, “A man should know when he’s had enough,” but after 
partaking of alcohol his judgment on any subject is not very 
reliable, and especially is this true concerning himself. He 
is not a very good judge of when he’s had enough. As a 
prohibitionist, | always know when I’ve had enough. 

I have never found myself under any disadvantage because 
I did not drink, but some of my friends have found them- 
selves under considerable disadvantage because they did. The 
truth of the matter is that I have no intellectual ability to 
spare; in fact, hardly enough to get along on comfortably, 
at times; of course, those who have intelligence plus can, per- 
haps, afford to dissipate it. 

I can never see anything funny about a drunken man and 
far less about a drunken woman, and, while for years during 
the prohibition era I never saw either, one sees plenty of both 
these days. The divine in man is represented by his higher 
mental qualities, and to partake of anything which degrades 
him even temporarily to the level of an imbecile or an idiot 
is to fling the gift of God back into His face, and there is 
nothing funny about that! A drunken man is a sight which 
makes me loose faith in humanity, and when I see a group 


’ of people highly amused over a drunkard’s inanities I become 
' a case-hardened pessimist. 


The whole subject of intoxicants is so inconsistent that it 


_may be hardly worthwhile to point out some ludicrous, minor 


inconsistencies. For example, the law requires liquor stores 
to be closed on election day during the hours of voting, pre- 
sumably in order that the voters might be clear-headed while 
performing the sacred duty of marking a ballot. Would it 
not be worthwhile to have them clear-headed while attending 
to their business on other days or when making plans for 
their families? Saloons are not usually permitted to be 
located near a church or a school. Why? If alcoholic bev- 
erages are as harmless and beneficial as the advertisements 
intimate, why not have them in the school and as a part of 
the church program. There should be no radio advertising 
of alcoholic liquors; but why? We must teach children in 
the schools the evils of alcohol, and yet permit the adver- 
tising of the virtues of alcohol to be disseminated through the 
mails. Railroad engineers are not supposed to drink while 
on or off duty. The directors forbid it: but how about the 
directors, isn’t that equally important? Would you care to 
step into an airplane if you saw the pilot taking a glass of 
beer before you started? Total abstinence on and off duty is 
absolutely required. People must not drink while driving 
automobiles, but how about the persons who make automo- 
-biles and lay out the roads? Even drinking bartenders cannot 
get a job; should they not be permitted to share in the bene- 
fits which the brewers and distillers are permitted to adver- 
tise? Men engaged in athletics are not permitted to drink; 
why? Should they not be brought up to their highest efh- 
ciency and even at times, be “stimulated”? If efficiency in 
athletics demands abstinence from alcoholic beverages in order 
to attain the fittest physical condition, is not efficiency and fit 


physical condition desirable outside of athletic events? Of 
course, the whole thing is a grand farce and an unholy 
muddle. The entire business is a nuisance, and pretended 
control is a joke. Enough is done to try to placate decency 
and to fool the public. Some day the public may become 
intelligently conscious. 

All these things may be true and still prohibition may not 
be the answer. I admit that. However, even the short trial 
of prohibition proved it to be the best method, so far devised, 
for handling the problem, and the facts adequately substan- 
tiate this statement. No piece of legislation ever had a more 
unfair trial: perjury was rife: many government officials 
from the highest to the lowest held up their hands and swore 
before Almighty God to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, and then by both precept and example did all 
they possibly could to nullify or destroy the Constitution. If 
they themselves and other people were breaking the law, the 
remedy was to revoke the law—a fine prescription for an- 
archy. Notwithstanding the brazen and notorious dereliction 
of duty on the part of governors, attorneys-general and other 
officers to whom the police duties of the state and nation had 
been assigned, the period of prohibition, both in drinking and 
in its effects, was the low point in the hist>ry of this country. 

You young men do not remember the pruhibition era, and 
hear of it only as described in ridicule or scorn by its oppo- 
nents. It is true that the wets prevented the country from 
becoming dry, but let us turn the tables and review some of 
the promises and predictions made by these repeal enthusiasts. 

1. In the first place, taxes would be lowered, the budget 
would be balanced, and unemployment would be ended. We 
receive about $1,000,000,000 a year in liquor taxes (federal, 
state, and local)—the amount which beer alone promised. 
This was usually portrayed as a direct gift by generous brew- 
ers. The federal government collected $568,000,000 in 1939 
in liquor taxes. Calculate how many billions of dollars it is 
necessary for the people of this country to spend in order to 
produce this amount in taxes! It makes even the federal 
deficits look small. If five or ten dollars are expended to 
produce one tax dollar, it is rather expensive tax collecting. 

This is but one suggestion of how repeal was to produce 
prosperity. I suppose the point is, if we drink enough we 
will not care whether we are prosperous or not. The exact 
mathematics of alcoholic prosperity has never been definitely 
figured out except for the brewers and distillers, but one can 
recall the statement made before repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment that if every one in the country would only drink so 
many glasses of beer a day, depressions would be a thing of 
the past. At the same time in Germany it was being stated 
that if every one would decrease his drinking to one glass of 
beer a day, prosperity would ensue;—I am told that this 
latter was known as the Einstein theory. Well, you’ve no- 
ticed the flood of prosperity which the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment has produced in this country; one can almost 
count it on the fingers of one hand. It seems bad enough to 
throw money away, but, when in addition, the waste of money 
accomplishes a loss of efficiency and a dulling of the wits of 
the throwers, it requires a magician, not a logician, to deduce 
prosperity out of that. 

It is dificult to conceive how anyone, even the most preju- 
diced upholder of liquor laxity, could claim the liquor busi- 
ness as any aid to prosperity. It can only be recognized as a 
drain on our resources, and a weight upon financial progress. 
Just how much of a load it is, is difficult to determine, for 
the heaviest part of it is indirect, and estimates regarding that 
will vary widely. 

The direct bill is stupendous: in 1937 the amount actually 
spent for alcoholic liquors in the United States was $3,530,- 
000,000, based on the report of the Department of Internal 
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Revenue. This decreased slightly in 1938, but increased 
again in 1939. This was about twice as much as was spent 
in 1934, the first year of repeal. For the year 1935-6, the 
latest available statistics, the United States spent for all edu- 
cation $2,651,231,406; our drink bill was $880,000,000 more 
than our total bill for education. This bill for education 
includes elementary, high schools, universities, colleges, 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, schools for delinquents, 
deaf, blind, mentally deficient, and Indians, both public and 
private, in the United States proper and in Alaska. We have 
reason to believe that the money spent for education during 
the year has increased the efficiency, the industry, the ambi- 
tion, and intellectual application of the people, but what can 
we say about the liquor bill except that it has increased the 
thriftlessness, the inefficiency, the indolence, the intellectual 
sterility, the crime and the avoidable accidents of the nation. 
If this is true, the liquor business has contributed consider- 
ably to the continuance of the depression. The drinking of 
alcoholic beverages has always been considered an outstand- 
ing cause of poverty. 

To get some idea of the indirect cost of the liquor business, 
take, for example, what we pay for crime. The cost is esti- 
mated at $15,000,000,000 a year. It is made up of the cost 
of prisons and jails, of police officers of various kinds, of the 
administration of justice, as well as of destruction of prop- 
erty. The personal cost cannot be estimated. It is hardly 
necessary to say that crime has always been closely associated 
with the liquor business both directly and indirectly. The 
business has been law breaking and unscrupulous and there 
is no hope of its ever policing itself. There is no one element 
which has contributed more to crime and consequently to this 
fifteen billion annual loss to the country. 

According to the estimates based on the reports of the 
United States Department of Internal Revenue, the amount 
spent for alcoholic liquors in the five years, 1934 to 1938 
inclusive, was $13,436,000,000. Mr. Roger Babson said, in 
1938, that the American people spend five billion dollars a 
year on intoxicating drink. Probably his estimate included 
the illegal liquor sold which this other estimate evidently 
does not, and the estimate depends upon the comparative 
amount sold at cheap and expensive bars, for the spread of 
retail prices is considerable. However, let us take the lesser 
figure. A most conservative estimate would place the indi- 
rect expenses at as much more, at least. Twenty-seven billion 
dollars spent for shoes, clothing, groceries and rents, in those 
years, would have made us forget that there ever was a 
depression, and this prosperity might have kept us from 
increasing our national debt. The federal deficit for the year 
ending June 30; 1939, concerning which everyone, except 
those who dissipated the money, seems to be justly solicitors, 
amounted to about $3,600,000,000, which is only 72% of 
Mr. Babson’s estimate of our direct liquor bill. 

A committee of the Dayton, Ohio, Independent Merchants 
Association, found the per capita expenditure in liquor estab- 
lishments in that city to be $1.32 per week, compared with 
$0.95 for groceries. It seems as though the children of the 
nation have had to sacrifice their milk for their parents’ beer. 
The first year after repeal the milk consumption in the 
United States dropped 37,000,000 quarts; the second year 
59,000,000 quarts, and the third year 69,000,000 quarts. It 
is also worth noting that in 1934, the first year of repeal, 
there were 20,000,000 pounds less coffee sold in the United 
States than in 1933. 

Certain large advertising businesses refuse to carry any 
liquor accounts, certain large and influential papers and 
magazines refuse to print any liquor advertising, certain large 
hotels, catering to conventions, refuse to sell any liquor. Is 
this the result of sentiment? Possibly, in part, but, at most, 





a very small part. They believe that every dollar spent for 
liquor means two dollars less spent for useful and necessary 
things, and that helping the liquor industry is neither good 
business for themselves nor for the nation as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher remarked, “The idea that the liquor 
business creates something economically is on a par with the 
idea of the undertaker who complained that the pure milk 
committee in his town had ruined his trade in babies’ 
funerals.” While it may be said that the liquor business uses 
up a certain amount of grain and fruit, there is probably no 
industry that employs so little labor per dollar received. Mr. 
Babson says if we compare the liquor industry with that of 
building and furnishing homes, the proportion of labor em- 
ployed would be as two is to five. Even ploughing under the 
grain would not produce such costly results. 

2. A second promise most widely made was that there 
would be no return of the saloon. This was definitely stated 
in high places. Permit me to quote. 

“Furthermore, I am positive in saying that there must be 
some definite assurance that by no possibility, at any time or 
in any place, can the old saloon come back.” 

“I ask especially that no state shall by law or otherwise 
authorize the return of the saloon either in its old form or 
in some modern guise.” 

“I say to you now that from this date on the Eighteenth 
Amendment is doomed. When that happens, we as Demo- 
crats ... must rightly and morally prevent the return of the 
saloon.” 

Would not these be ludicrous if they were not so tragic? 
These statements were made by the gentleman who is now 
President of the United States, and under whose regime and 
advice repeal was brought about. 

3. A third promise was that there would be no more 
bootlegging. On August 2, 1938, the New York Times’ 
headlines proclaimed, “103 Indicted in Alcohol 
$1,800,000 Tax Fraud Laid to Bootleg Combine.” 


Ring. © 
In 1939, © 


federal agents, of whom there are more now than during © 
prohibition, seized over 8,000,000 gallons of mash and nearly ~ 


one-half million gallons of finished spirits and wine. That 
may be some index as to how much they failed to seize. In 
1938, Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, executive director of the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute, told the United Restaurant Dealers 
Association of Manhattan that every legal distillery in the 
United States had at least 100 illegal competitors producing 
liquor. At that time there were 256 legal distilleries oper- 
ating in the United States, which, according to him, would 
indicate 25,600 illicit distilleries. In 1939, the government 
agents actually seized about half this number: to be exact, 
12,058; that is, they seized fifty-one illegal distilleries for 
every legal one there was in operation. That is the way 
repeal stopped bootlegging. In 1934, Mr. Choate, federal 
director of alcoholic liquors, estimated that there was as 
much illegal as legal liquor being produced in the United 
States. This is probably not so now. 

4. A fourth promise was that disrespect for law would be 
halted and that there would be a reduction in crime. During 
the prohibition era there was to be found a considerable body 
of women who shed large, wet, salt tears because prohibition 
was filling our prisons especially with those who violated liquor 
laws. In 1932—the last year of prohibition, arrests for 
drunkenness were 831 per 100,000 population—and then 
drunkards were much more likely to be arrested; in 1936, 
there were 1,665 arrests for drunkenness per 100,000,—more 
than twice as many. In addition to these more than two 
million arrests for drunkenness, and numerous other infrac- 
tions of state and local liquor laws, federal Jaws were con- 
tinually broken. In 1937 the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral said, “The number of commitments for violation of fed- 
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eral liquor statutes has reached 5,390, an all-time high, not 
even during prohibition were so many persons sent to the 
federal penitentiaries for infractions of the liquor laws.” In 
1939, there were 28,841 arrests by federal agents for federal 
liquor law violations. During this same year there were 
18.219 convictions for these crimes, and on June 30, there 
were over 15,000 defendants awaiting federal grand jury or 
trial action. Yet these same women who wept so copiously 
on account of the crime wave produced by prohibition, are 
now serving cocktails, dry-eyed and smiling, perfectly oblivi- 
ous of any crime. Even many sincere women were innocent 
victims of liquor propaganda and worked side by side with 
the brewers and distillers for repeal. 
5. A fifth promise was that there would be no drinking 
among young people, since retailers would be required to 
serve adults only. Not long ago, a columnist in the New 
York Sun said, “The old saloon had its faults, but at its 
worst there never was any chance that you would have to 
fight your way through school girls to get to the bar.”” The 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. found that three 
years after repeal the increase in rejections on account of 
drinking in persons under thirty years of age amounted to 
183% over 1932, and that drinkers among new policy hold- 
ers under thirty years of age had increased 178%. The 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 spent annually in liquor adver- 
tising is mainly directed toward youth of high school and 
college age. In prohibition times there was no advertising, 
no popular appeal. The attempt is constantly being made 
to get John Barleycorn dolled up so that he will look re- 
spectable, but old John never lives up to the advertising, and 
is always showing his true self and disgracing Emily Post. 
Of course, the advertising never deals with the true reason 
why people drink, i.e., for the alcoholic effect. It is the 
flavor of the drink or the age of the manufacturing firm or 
the brand name or the reputation or some other incidental 
or unimportant characteristic! None are so honest as the 


» English landlord a few centuries ago who advertised to make 
* his patrons drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for tuppence, 


with free straw on which to sleep it off. When some of 
America’s keenest minds are using newspapers, movies, and 
radio to entice youth to drink liquor, one wonders whether 
this nation is really interested in the welfare, prosperity, or 
morals of year after next. 

6. Another promise was that liquor regulations should be 
taken out of politics: but, of course, liquor is just as potent 
an influence and as active a partner of politics as it ever was. 

Well, they’ve failed on every count! 

When you read the promises of the wets and compare the. 
subsequent results, you wonder why Ananias was selected for 
special handling. 


I have no apology to make for presenting this subject. I 
know of no theme more important economically, socially, and 
morally, and consequently educationally, than this one. We 
are no longer living in a day when men and women worked 
on farms from early morning until late at night, earning 
their living by the sweat of their brows. The only place one 
can sweat respectably nowadays is on the golf links. Then, 
the nature of occupations, where constant physical toil, not 
requiring fine adjustments, was needed, enabled one to escape 
the effects of alcohol more readily. Now, in a city environ- 
ment, with sedentary occupations so common, and keener 
mental ability so much in demand, alcohol drinking is a more 
serious matter. No longer can the intelligent old horse supply 
the direction on the road which his muddled driver lacked, 
and if, when going four or five miles an hour, his driver 
directed the carriage against a telegraph pole, no particular 
harm was done. These are days of machines which must be 
intelligently directed, these are days of speed which brooks 
no unsteady or dilatory hand. Intricate and high-powered 
machinery cannot be handled by a befuddled mind, and our 
increasingly complex civilization demands, more than ever, 
a clear head. 

The drinking of alcohol has changed from the problem of 
a personal habit, although it is still that, to one of a social 
menace. We used to hear a whimpering wail about personal 
liberty, but since repeal we have been schooled in the philos- 
ophy that personal liberty must be secondary to social bet- 
terment. It would be difficult to persuade any one of you 
that he should sacrifice his life on the highway because some 
personal liberty flag flapper wants a drink. This is a time 
when the college student should think straight and individ- 
ually upon the matter. He should think beyond social cus- 
toms, he must think through skillful advertising, he ought to 
think past temporary flight, he must face the facts. If he has 
problems he must meet them and solve them, not run away 
from them. If he is having a good time, he should, at least, 
be in a condition to appreciate it and to enjoy it. He should 
every minute be captain of his soul. , 

I am speaking to you because I believe you should be lead- 
ers, and not a part of the 10,000 tons of human brains 
walking around in this country in various stages of disuse 
doing the habitual, or what someone tells them to do. You 
should typify manhood, and manhood means self-control. 
You should show courage of intelligent action, and not be led 
around by the hand by some inane and baneful custom which 
happens to be the vogue of the hour. Jettison that whole 
soggy mess of alcoholic beverages and step out like knights 
in shining armor to battle for that dream of the Eternal, 
sober men guiding a sober nation into the higher reaches of 


the Kingdom of God. 


The Challenge to Democracy 


FOREIGN ISMS THREATEN US 


By MARTIN DIES, Congressman from Texas 
Made over a National Broadcasting Company Network from Washington, D. C., September 17, 1939 


E are living in a critical period. Fundamental 

rights which we in America have come to treat as 

commonplace are seriously threatened throughout 

the world. Democracy and its principles are everywhere 
challenged by dictatorships. 

An alignment between Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan 

is a natural development which only mutual suspicion and 

jealousy can weaken or prevent. In principle these dictator- 


ships are the same, and in practice they become more and more 
alike with each passing year. Communism, Nazism and 
Fascism are merely new words for old ideas. They are mod- 
ern cults of the ancient pagan religion of Statolatry or the 
worship of the state. This was the religion of the Caesars 
and of every highly centralized government the world has 
ever seen. 

What we are witnessing throughout the world today is 
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not only the contest of opposing armies but of conflicting 
ideas and principles as well. It is a renewal of the age old 
struggle between those who believe that the government is 
the servant of the people and those who believe that the 
people are the servants of the government; between the dem- 
ocratic philosophy which teaches that it is the primary func- 
tion of government to protect man in the enjoyment of his 
God-given rights, and the totalitarian philosophy which 
teaches that it is the duty of the government to support the 
people and to regiment them under systems of planned econ- 
omy ; between the spiritual concept of man, on the one hand, 
which teaches that the fundamental rights of exch individual 
come from God and not from governments or majorities, and 
the materialistic concept, on the other hand, which subordi- 
nates the individual to the state and acknowledges no indi- 
vidual rights which the state needs to protect or respect. It 
is a revival of the ancient feud between those who maintain 
that man can solve his problems through the state and those 
who contend that the solution of most problems depends upon 
the private initiative, energy, virtues, courage and faith of 
the people under the wise and progressive leadership of the 
government. Finally, it is a struggle between those who want 
the government to act as a fair and impartial umpire to 
administer the rules of the game without favoritism and those 
who want the government to enter the contest on the side of 
one class or race. 

It is natural that we in America should be interested and 
partial spectators of the European tragedy and that our sym- 
pathy should be with England and France. The fact that we 
can sympathize with England and France after their dis- 
graceful exhibition of ingratitude and selfishness towards us 
and their repudiation of an honest debt owing to us is a trib- 
ute of American devotion to ideals and democracy. 

Of more immediate concern to us, however, are the ene- 
mies within our country and the progress here of the same 
pagan religion which has been so triumphant in Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and Japan. 

The Congress is about to meet to discuss the question of 
neutrality toward the participants in the European war. But 
both advocates and opponents of strict neutrality should agree 
that we should abandon neutrality toward the agents of 
Hitler and Stalin who are now busy organizing their ideolog- 
ical armies on our own soil—ideological armies which can be 
turned overnight into armies of sabotage, espionage, and civil 
war. The foreign agents of Stalin have been pampered long 
enough in high government circles, in trade unions, and in 
the camp of so-called liberals. The foreign agents of Hitler 
have been petted long enough by so-called patriotic groups. 
It is time for every government body and for every trade 
union to make a thorough house cleaning of their Browders 
and Fosters. It is time for every truly patriotic society to rid 
itself of its Kuhns and Pelleys. There must be no neutrality 
on American soil when the basic principles of Americanism 
are at stake. Our problem now is not with resisting the inva- 
sion of foreign armies but with driving back the invasion of 
foreign ideas and their agents. The defense of democracy at 
home comes first. 

For more than a year our Committee on Un-American 
Activities has been exposing these foreign agents by showing 
the manner in which they work. For a long time many 
people, including some of those in authority, have ignored or 
minimized these startling revelations and, even today, after 
we have given the country the most convincing and compe- 
tent evidence of Communist and Fascist growth and influ- 
ence in this country, a very prominent columnist said a few 
days ago that she had seen little evidence of subversive or 
un-American activities and that she did not think that the 
number of Communists in this country had increased greatly 


in the past few years. This statement, which unfortunately 
represents the views of many officials, was made in spite of 
the admission of Earl Browder before our Committee that 
there are 50,000 Communists who belong to trade unions, 
with twice as many Communists in the C. I. O. as in the 
A. F. of L., and with hundreds of Communists occupying 
positions as organizers and officials in trade unions, and that 
the American Communist Party has enjoyed the greatest 
growth in its history since 1935; and in spite of competent 
evidence received by the Committee that half of the forty 
directors of the C. I. O. are either Communists or have been 
Communists or follow the Communist line; that the Com- 
munist Party in the United States and its members implicitly 
follow the party line laid down by the Communist Inter- 
national in Moscow; that Communists control, directly and 
indirectly, a number of front organizations with a total mem- 
bership of seven or eight million people; that important posi- 
tions in the government are filled by Communists and their 
fellow travelers, and that in recent years more than ten 
million dollars have passed through Communists’ hands and 
have been used in this country to promote Communism. The 
ravages of cancer are not as visible as is the menace of Com- 
munism. 


I merely cite this to show the difficulty of arousing our 
leaders to the seriousness of the situation which confronts us_ 


in our own country. We do not have to look across the 
waters to find enemies of American democracy. We do not 
have to embark upon foreign expeditions to break a lance in 


the cause of freedom and democracy. We do not have to— 


travel to other countries to engage the forces and philos- 


ophies of dictatorships—their agents are here under our very” 


noses. 


























For instance, take the German-American Bund. The evi- 


dence before our Committee clearly shows that it is the 


spearhead of the Fascist movement in this country. Around — 


it all the other Fascist and semi-Fascist organizations and 
groups gravitate. They are the “solar system” of the Bund. 
We do not have to take the testimony of witnesses like Helen 
Voorhos, who was at one time the leader of the South Brook- 
lyn Division of the Youth Movement of the Bund, and who 
stated under oath and from first-hand knowledge that the 
Bund is a Nazi organization. We can ignore documentary 
evidence such as the correspondence between the Chicago 
Bund Post and the official agencies of the Nazi government. 
We need only take the testimony of Fritz Kuhn himself to 
convince any fair-minded American that the German- 
American Bund is a Nazi organization and for all practical 
purposes is an agency of the German Government. When 
Fritz Kuhn appeared before our Committee he admitted that 
he was an admirer of Hitler; that he believed that Hitler 
had done a great job; that he had written many articles 
praising the new Germany, and that one of the purposes of 
the Bund was to bring this viewpoint to the United States. 

Section 11 of the Constitution of the German-American 
Bund sets forth its aims and purposes, as follows: 

“To be and remain worthy of our Germanic blood, our 
German motherland, our German brothers and sisters, and 
to cultivate our German language, customs and ideals; and to 
be upstandingly proud of these principles.” 

Let me read some of Kuhn’s testimony given under the 
questioning of Congressman Starnes: 

Mr. Starnes: You carry a statement from Hitler in your 
yearbook of 1937, do you not? 

Mr. Kuhn: Yes. 

Mr. Starnes: In which he states in effect that Germany’s 
enemies are your enemies, is that right? 

Mr. Kuhn: That is right; they are yours too. 

Mr. Starnes: Mine too, is that correct? 
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Mr. Kuhn: Yours too, that is correct. 

Mr. Starnes: Give us the English translation of that 
statement by Minister Goebbels in the lower right-hand 
corner. 

Mr. Kuhn: “Your fatherland is Germany. Love it more 
than anything in words and in accomplishment.” 

Mr. Starnes: That is, in deeds? 

' Mr. Kuhn: Deeds. 

Mr. Starnes: More in deeds than otherwise, is that right? 
Mr. Kuhn: That is right. 

Mr. Kuhn admitted that the Bund had cooperated with 
other organizations and groups, such as the Silver Shirts, the 
Christian Crusaders, the Knights of the White Camellia, the 
Christian Mobilizers, and many others which I do not have 
time to mention now but which I will deal with at a later 
date. 

Thus we find the Bund not only cooperating with certain 
well known Fascist organizations like the Italian and 
Ukranian Fascists but we also find it working with other 
organizations and groups which strenuously deny that they 
are Fascist. I am confident that the majority of people in 
many of these organizations which cooperate with the Bund 
are not Fascists in the sense that the term is understood 
abroad. 1 do believe, however, that they share with the 
Fascists certain prejudices which make it possible for the 
Bund to use them to promote the interests of Hitler and 
Mussolini in the United States. The Fascist-Nazi move- 
ments in the United States masquerade as Christian patriots. 
In almost every instance, we find the leaders on record as 
favoring some form of dictatorship while using these organi- 
zations as rackets to enrich themselves. 

Fritz Kuhn testified that there are about 100,000 members 
of the Bund and of its sympathizer group. There are about 
100 Bund Posts located in 42 States. While there is no way 
of definitely estimating the total membership of all the organ- 
izations and groups which cooperate with the Bund, it is a 
larger figure than most people realize. 

Kuhn’s admiration and praise for Hitler are matched by 
Browder’s admiration and praise for Stalin. Kuhn’s admitted 
motherland is Germany; Browder’s admitted fatherland is 
Russia. 

Our hearings on Communism began with the testimony of 
the head of the Communist Party of the United States, Earl 
Browder. From this authoritative source, our hearings dis- 
closed that in every important respect the Communist Party 
corresponds to the German-American Bund, as the agency 
of a foreign power operating on American soil to undermine 
American institutions. With the drawing together of Hitler 
and Stalin for aggression in Europe, we may now speak of 
the principal subversive activities in the United States as the 
work of the communazis under the leadership of the Kuhn- 
Browder axis. 

Benjamin Gitlow, former high-ranking leader of the Com- 
munist Party in this country and one-time member of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International in 
Moscow, occupied the stand for four days and unfolded a 
story of far-reaching intrigue by Stalin’s agents in this coun- 
try. He testified that large sums of money have been sent 
here from Moscow regularly. He showed how the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States and its leaders are the ap- 
pointed tools of Stalin. He named the numerous official 
representatives of the Communist International who have 
been sent to this country from time to time to control every 
detail of the American Communist Party. He related the 
story of Communist penetration into the armed forces of the 
United States. He gave a convincing account of Earl Brow- 
der’s own connections with the G. P. U.—the dreaded secret 







































service of fuehrer Stalin. He testified at length on the ways 
in which the Communists bore from within the trade unions 
—the C. I. O. in particular—for the purpose of subverting 
the forces of organized labor to the wishes of the Kremlin. 
He explained how every fluctuation of policy in the Com- 
munist Party of the United States is determined by some 
interest or whim of the Soviet government and its red Hitler. 
He explained how practically all the leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party have traveled in many parts of the world on false 
passports. 

We do not need the truly historic testimony of Benjamin 
Gitlow, however, in order to convict the Communist Party 
of being an agent of Stalin. When all of Gitlow’s testimony 
is left out of account, it is enough to take the words of Earl 
Browder himself to establish incontrovertibly the guilt of the 
American Communist Party in operating on behalf of Stalin 
to destroy the cherished institutions of our democracy. 

The relationship of the Communist Party of the United 
States to the Communist International and to Stalin was 
established beyond any dispute, and this was done in the 
numerous admissions of the head of the American Communist 
Party. Browder declared that the members of his American 
party are “members of the Communist International.” He 
stated further that the Communist Party of the United 
States is a “section” or an “affiliate” of the Communist Inter- 
national. He spoke of its “organic connection with the world 
movement, through the Communist International.” 

Browder admitted that the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union is held to be the “model party” for the Communist 
Party of the United States, as well as the “model party’ for 
all the other affiliates of the Communist Internationa!. In 
his own words, “the Bolshevik Party is a model for the entire 
International Communist Movement.” 

He said that he had frequently described the Soviet Union 
as the “Workers Fatherland.” He said that if the United 
States should ever become involved in a war against the 
Soviet Union, he would try to turn that war into a civil war 
against the American Government. 

Browder confessed that he had traveled abroad on false 
passports. 

Under extensive questioning by the Committee’s Director 
of Research, Dr. J. B. Matthews, he conceded that the deci- 
sions of the Communist International are obligatory upon the 
American Communist Party. He further stated that in all 
the twenty years of the history of his Party, there has not 
been a single occasion on which the Communist Party here 
has disagreed with the decisions of the Communist Inter- 
national. Those decisions are so binding, he said, that dis- 
agreement with them would mean automatically the expulsion 
of the party which disagreed. 

Browder boasted of the leadership of Stalin and Dimitroff 
in the affairs of the American Communist Party. 

The Communist Party of the United States is now en- 
gaged, by the instructions of its highest governing body, in 
an intensive study of the History of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. In the words of Browder himself, this 
history of a foreign political party is “an invaluable guide 
to the mastering of the problems of American history.” The 
International Publishers has just published 100,000 copies of 
the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and 
these have been distributed through the direct assistance of 
the American Communist Party to its members and sympa- 
thizers. 

Browder made it clear that no member of the Communist 
Party of the United States would dare to condemn the re- 
cently signed Soviet-Nazi Pact. His pitiful efforts to defend 
this new alliance between Stalin and Hitler, as an aid to 
Poland, are refuted for all intelligent Americans by the tragic 
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events now transpiring in Europe. The signing of that Pact 
in the face of all the anti-Nazi agitation of Stalin and Brow- 
der in recent yeats shows the depths of cynicism to which the 
materialistic philosophy of communism sinks. 

Earl Browder described as “transmission belts” the numer- 
ous front organizations which the Communist Party set up 
for the purpose of drawing millions of Americans into the 
sphere of influence of his party. The Communist Party itself 
is the powerhouse of subversive influence, but its card-holding 
membership is relatively small, and without numerous “trans- 
mission belts” it would never be able to distribute its sub- 
versive influence to significant numbers of our population. 
A:nong the countless “transmission belts,” Browder named 
the International Labor Defense, the International Workers 
Order, the American Student Union, the American Youth 
Congress, the National Negro Congress, the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare, the Consumers National Fed- 
eration, and the American League for Peace and Democracy. 
These and many others are the “solar system” of the Com- 
munist Party. The laudable “paper objectives” of these 
organizations are devices for the transmission of Communist 
Party influence to large sections of our people. Well meaning 
Americans who reject the teachings of Communism, but who 
support the program of the Communist Party through their 
membership in these “transmission belt” organizations, can 
no longer be in doubt regarding the real nature of these 
movements. The head of the American Communist Party 
has spoken. It is now time for those many gullible citizens, 
politicians and labor leaders who have served to advance the 
purposes of Stalin’s propaganda machine in this country to 
clarify their position—to accept the responsibility for par- 
ticipation in Communist un-American activities or to sever 
their connections with Stalin, Dimitroff, and Browder. 

Through the testimony of the treasurer of the Communist 
Party, through the testimony of the treasurer of the New 
York State Communist Party—Earl Browder’s brother—and 
through the investigation of our Committee’s own accountant 
who had studied the bank records, it was established that the 
various units or branches of the Communist Party in this 
country collect the sum of $2,000,000 annually to carry on 
their propaganda and activities here. This sum is in addition 
to other millions which are collected by the numerous “front 
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organizations” under the control of the Communist Party. 
It is no laughing matter when a subversive movement, bound 
by the dictates of a foreign government, has at its disposal 
millions of dollars for its campaign of destroying American 
institutions. Subversive and un-American activities have defi- 
nitely entered the realm of “big business.” Our Committee’s 
appropriation of $100,000 is a paltry sum beside the expendi- 
tures of Stalin’s propaganda machine in this country. The 
Communist Party of the United States is now engaged in a 
financial drive under the slogan “dimes for democracy.” 
Characteristically, this slogan is a gross deception. The real 
truth which underlies this deception is that the agent of a 
foreign principal is collecting millions for the establishment 
of a dictatorship in the United States. 

Earl Browder admitted without hesitation that he had 
written that “the principles upon which a Soviet America 
would be organized would be the same, in every respect, as 
those which guided the Soviet Union.” 

The Fascist movement in the United States is not as old 
or as well organized as the Communist movement. The 
Communists have developed more able leaders and more 
clever and effective strategy. 

Already our Committee has brought to light enough of the 
facts on the subversive work of the Kuhn-Browder axis in) 
this country to justify our federal government in proceedings 
to prosecute the leaders of this un-American axis for the vio- 
lation of several of our statutes. The people of this country” 
are more solidly behind the work of our Committee than ever” 
before. The letters we receive daily and the editorials which” 
are appearing in all the leading newspapers from coast to. 
coast attest this fact. I am convinced that the American” 
people expect their government to take prompt and effective © 
action at home to defend democracy against the Kuhn-— 
Browder combination, and against the unprecedented ava- 
lanche of inspired and subsidized war propaganda with which 
we are being swamped through every possible medium of 
communication. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
greatest contribution we can make to the cause of freedom 
and democracy at home and abroad is to stay out of Europe’s- 
war which can only result, so far as we are concerned, in 
bankruptcy, prolonged depression and ultimate dictatorship. 

With God’s help we must, we will remain free. 
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Facing Youth 


THE OLDER GENERATION HAS MADE A HORRIBLE MESS OF THE WORLD 


By LEVERING TYSON, President, Muhlenberg College 
Delivered at Opening of 72nd Academic Year, September 18, 1939 


it affords to assemble the College family occasion- 

ally, as is the case this morning, to take stock. To 

those who are attending these opening exercises for the 
first time I should say that, in meetings like this, it is always 
my wish to be utterly frank and to avoid any attempt at 
the speech making which is academic tradition as a new year 
begins. Returning students and veteran members of the 
faculty know this to be my desire—at least I hope they do. 
It seems to me that a community such as ours in a period 
like this should not waste its time seeking a prescription 
that overnight might cure the ills of the world, or of the 
nation, nor should it allow itself to be deluded into either 
blindly supporting or opposing any of the conflicting passions 
that are at large all over the globe, including the United 


() NE of the pleasant features of my job is the chance 


States of America. Not a single one of us knows what the 
coming months will bring, or what the years immediately 
ahead hold. This common uncertainty seems to be the only 
constant in the formula of our life today. It is my belief 
therefore that we should first of all show our intelligence 
by recognizing this uncertainty—and that we should recog- 
nize it by developing a correspondingly intelligent adapt- 
ability whereby we can meet whatever does come, with con- 
fidence and calm. 

Today as we assemble here, we know that across the 
land young men and young women are doing what we are. 
I don’t mean they are sitting down quietly contemplating 
an uncertain future,—but I mean they are embarking upon 
another year of study and training for whatever future is 
to come. If we allow our imaginations free play we can 
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visualize them in staid old New England, in all parts of 
the sunny South, on the plains and rolling prairies of the 
middle West, all through the magnificent foothills and crags 
of the Rocky Mountain revion from Canada to Mexico, and 
along the slopes of the Pacific. Here in the East, where 
practically all of us hail from, the past weeks have marked 
the opening of literally thousands of schools and colleges and 
universities, so that one has the feeling of a huge industry 
resuming operations after a long lay off. And I wonder 
whether the first process in our stock taking should not be a 
quick mental comparison with what we can imagine, only 
too surely, is going on at this moment in other parts of the 
world. What you young men are looking forward to this 
year I don’t know, as you sit here quietly before me. What 
you are planning to make of this year I can only hope for. 
What do you think young men in England are looking for- 
ward to right now? Or in Russia? Or in Germany? Or 
in France? Or in Italy? Or in Japan? Or in Poland? Or 
in China? Don’t forget they are made of the same bone and 
sinew you are. They have the same zest for life, for love, 
for happiness, you have. They look at the same sun and 
stars, they breathe the same air, they sing songs and enjoy 
good food, just as you do. They, too, have active minds. 
What are they thinking about? Do you wonder that I won- 
der this morning, “What are you thinking about?” For 
as long as you are students in this College it is our respon- 
sibility to teach you to think, and to think straight. If when 
you graduate one, two, three or four years from now you 
cannot do that, we shall have failed you. No matter what 
concern the older generation of any nation shows for the 
adequate training of its youth, one of their big responsibilities, 
if in fact it is not their biggest responsibility it seems to me, 
is not to impose on young minds by misrepresentation for 
any cause, high or low. 

Several weeks ago while on vacation at the seashore, where 
our family has gathered every summer since we have been a 
family and where we have always found quiet rest and 
relaxation, the war clouds began to gather. My thoughts 
naturally turned in deep concern to the College, to you stu- 
dents, and to you members of the faculty; and to the plight 
of young men and their teachers all over the world when 
such a crisis comes. 

As I sat on the sandy dune within easy stones throw of 
the pounding waves, | wondered what the young man in 
Russia was thinking about, then. According to all we have 
learned of reports from Moscow he has nothing to fear,— 
that he will never be out of a job if he is willing to work, 
at least so he is told. Any unusual talent will be developed 
by the State which will educate him and later employ him. 
It is claimed that the State cares for him as an infant and 
as an old man. He has been told that he is helping to build 
a new world of justice and equality and every attempt is 
made to fire him with enthusiasm for a crusade that, he is 
told, will bring economic parity to all mankind. His job, 
no matter how humble, is considered important and he is 
rewarded for doing it well. He is made to feel that he is a 
necessary cog in the machine, and that every ounce of his 
strength and energy is required by the State to achieve the 
national goal. He senses the pride of accomplishment in 
every new factory built in the Soviet, in every tractor manu- 
factured, in every rivet driven for the glory of Russia. 

What is he thinking about,—today? 

Or in your mind’s eye, go with me to Munich, or Heidel- 
berg, or Berlin, as I did on that beautiful sunny afternoon 
several weeks ago. What was young Fritz or Hans think- 
ing about? Germany, according to report, every Nazi lad 
is assigned a task. Perhaps it is only peeling potatoes in a 
concentration camp,—but it is for the Reich,—or at least 


so he is told. If he is ambitious and courageous he can test 
his mettle,—for past and present injustices to the nation are 
to be corrected and the glory of the Fatherland is to be 
won back. Once more she must enjoy her place in the sun, 
and to him is given a part in the Fuehrer’s program. What 
red-blooded young man can resist such a challenge? Is it 
any wonder he shouts “Seig Heil”? He risks everything, 
even life itself, for a principle—a big cause. Germany 
lifting herself out of the depths of national despair by her 
own bootstraps, is attempting the seemingly impossible and 
is challenging her youth to give even life if necessary, to 
accomplish a continuously heralded and much publicized na- 
tional ideal. 

What is the young German thinking about—to-day ? 

And in sunny Italy, the country of song and romance and 
artistic splendor—what was Tony or Pietro or Julio think- 
ing about as my eyes and thoughts turned eastward across 
the Atlantic? The ancient glory of the Roman empire is 
the goal Italian youth is summoned to regain. On every hand 
the might and power of imperial Rome is being unearthed 
and displayed. Ancient ruins are made to live again and serve 
as inspiration to spur on their minds. Constantly they are 
told that the recreation of the Empire depends upon them. 
They are not called the Italian Army; they are the Roman 
Legions, if you please. They do not use an ordinary march- 
ing step; they have adopted once more the passo romano. 
Death is a small price to pay for bringing back the Rome 
of the Caesars. 

What are they thinking about today? 

Perhaps you have heard of the beautiful English country- 


- side and young John Bull’s love and affection for it. Any- 


one who has the chance to travel the tempting country roads 
in England or Wales or Scotland cannot fail to get a touch 
of this feeling, which is part of the make-up of every British 
lad. Let me state here emphatically, that this English 
countryside is no more beautiful than what we find in a 
radius of thirty miles from this campus. But England is 
older as a nation than we are, and though her hills and 
valleys and downs are no more wonderful than eastern Penn- 
sylvania, one feels that they are more finished. You get that 
impression I suppose when land has been lived on for a 
thousand or more years, and it is easy to understand why a 
British lad, reserved as he always is, grits his teeth in the 
midst of a physical threat to England and the far-flung Em- 
pire which those who preceded him on the land and the 
waters lapping its shores, founded. What was he thinking 
about as I imagined him striding over wind-swept Devon 
watching the spindrift roll up from the crashing surf? 
What is he thinking about today? 

For centuries the tides of battle have ebbed and flowed 
across French mountain and plain, her people subjected to 
more political upheavals and more catastrophic social change 
perhaps than any other first-rank nation of the modern world 
as we know it. For centuries fertile valley and rugged hill- 
side have been overrun with marching men as France, a 
veritable historical crucible, seethed and boiled. Now, with 
characteristic shrug of the shoulders and gesticulating hands, 
—what thoughts are rushing through young Frenchmen’s 
minds ? 

I don’t know, and you don’t know, but I think you be- 
believe, as I do, that these young men and the young wometi 
by their side don’t want to kill off each other, unless they have 
been deluded by fanatically selfish governments into a state 
of mind that is false to every ideal of truth propounded 
since the dawn of human intelligence. And no matter what 
else you are thinking this morning, I hope you will highly 
resolve that whatever you do, you will do your little bit to 
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preserve in this country the opportunity youth and everyone 
else has to learn and abide by the truth and to lead decent 
free lives. A friend of mine who is now a member of Con- 
gress wrote recently, ““While Germany thumbs her nose at 
the world, chewing to pieces her own tongue in a fit of 
epileptic frenzy; while Italy bedecks bravado with the smelly 
trappings of an empire long decayed; while Russia trades 
tarnished tyranny for a tyranny which is tarnishing before our 
very eyes, let us in America pursue and defend our demo- 
cratic ways, comprising conflict, and transforming factual 
realism into an idealism of hope through the friendly dis- 
cipline of humility and humor,—and may I add simple 
truth. That’s the American way of life under law, both 
human and divine, and of law for the sake of a larger life, 
both here and in the hereafter.” 

The winner of the Junior Oratorical Contest last Com- 
mencement time chose as his subject “Youth on the March.” 
His speech contrasted the attitude toward life of young 
people in the totalitarian states with the blase and light- 
hearted traditional behavior of the American College man and 
woman. His interpretation, presumably of what you were 
thinking about then, was not very complimentary. I have 
already drawn upon some of his expressions this morning, 
but I do not wish to take at face value his criticisms for 
fear they might be interpreted to be what you are thinking 
about mow. For I know that only too often lurid and spec- 
tacular instances of light heartedness on the part of a fun- 


loving minority are used by the short-sighted to judge the 
entire college and university population in America. The 
youth in totalitarian states do have one advantage over you, 
for which, however, they are paying very dearly. Whether 
they are seizing this advantage, or whether they are be- 
ing wholly consumed by subversive propaganda, you can 
judge as well as I. But they are in the thick of life—already 
are at work doing something toward the establishment of 
what they are led to believe is ideal. Whether it will turn 
out to be so remains to be seen. On the other hand Amer- 
ica itself is an ideal of individual freedom and human liberty. 
Whereas totalitarian youth are led toward grossly inflated 
ideals, we think, in this country we are more likely to be- 
little our own. One enormous danger you face, as repre- 
sentative American youth, is that you place too much em- 
phasis and false value on inaccurate reproductions of real 
life from some so-called best-sellers, the radio, the sensational 
newspaper, and the motion picture. Our very freedom has 
resulted in your not experiencing enough of life itself to 
appreciate the American ideal. What you see tends to over- 
emphasize the fantastic, the sensational and lurid, the crassly 
commercial and the shoddy, regrettably to the exclusion of 
the much abused homely virtues which were the bases upon 
which the country was founded, and which despite some sur- ~ 
face indications, still are controlling factors in the United © 
States of America. ‘ 

Mr. William S. Knudsen, President of General Motors, © 





Important Announcement 


To Teachers of Public Speaking - 


endorsement of educational authorities, especially those inter- 

ested in the subjects of speech and public speaking. Vital 
Speeches is now used for text-book material in thousands of schools 
and colleges and is on file in thousands of libraries. The case for 
Vital Speeches in the speech classroom has been summed up briefly 
and well by Professors Packard, Young and Mattis of Harvard 
University. They wrote: 


“While we can add nothing new to the long line of congratu- 
latory messages which you have received in the past few years, 
we would like to indicate that we consider VITAL SPEECHES 
an indispensable accessory to the teaching and study of effective 
public speaking.” 


Scores of other recognized authorities in the field have written 
enthusiastically of the plan, scope and service of the magazine. 

Some time ago Prof. Dwight Everett Watkins, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Public Speaking at the University of California, suggested 
that a plan for Speech Study to accompany the magazine be pre- 
pared and he outlined a plan that he thought would be acceptable 
to all speech teachers because it would be founded on gen- 
erally recognized principles of study. The editor submitted his 
plan to many of the leading teachers and practically all expressed 
the opinion that such a study would be very helpful to them and 
to their students. Prof. Watkins has outlined his plan in his 
preface as follows: 


This Plan for Speech Study has been prepared in response to 
a demand on the part of instructors and students of speech for 
a ready-to-hand plan for studying the speeches that appear in 
the magazine VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY. Many have 
felt that while great benefits result merely from a careful read- 
ing of the speeches by the students and from classroom dis- 
cussions of them, still greater benefits could be secured through 
some organized and detailed plan of study 

It will be noted that this Plan for Speech Study has been so 
constructed that the speeches can be studied either in connection 
with a single speech text-book, or, if a broader view is desired, 
with several. After each set of questions in the plan, references 
are given to most of the widely used speech text-books, giving 
chapters and pages in these books where the corresponding topic 
is discussed. Thus students, quite independent of any help by the 


V esto SPEECHES MAGAZINE has received the unanimous 





instructor, can prepare an intelligent discussion either*ot the 
speech as a whole, or of some particular feature of it—the sound- 
ness of its reasoning, the dependability of its facts, its organ- 
ization, its rhetorical excellence, its use of words, its introduc- 
tion, its conclusion, its audience adaptation, or any other feature 
it is desired to emphasize. 

Assignments can be made for the study of the speeches with 
a minimum of effort by the instructor. The class, or an indi- 
vidual student, can merely be told to hand in a discussion of 
such and such a speech according to the Plan for Speech Study, 
or can be directed to hand in a discussion of such and such a 
feature of the speech, following the treatment of that feature 
as outlined in the Plan for Speech Study. Two or more speeches 
can be compared by the class, or individual student, treating the 
speeches as wholes, or considering any certain feature or features 
of them. 

Much value for individual students who are weak in certain 

characteristics of speech composition can be gleaned from the 
Plan for Speech Study by assigning a certain speech or speeches 
to be studied as regards the feature in which the student is 
weak. _Thus, a student who is weak in speech organization can 
be assigned a speech that is clear and outstanding as regards 
the outline. Or, a student weak in vivid statement can be as- 
signed a speech or speeches strong in this regard. 
_ Where, on account of the enormous growth of the enrollment 
in colleges and universities, the number of students in the speech 
classes has grown so large that many appearances before the 
class are impossible, the regular work of the class can be valu- 
ably supplemented by written papers in which the student may 
present the results of private study. It is believed that in 
VITAL SPEECHES and the Plan for Speech Study there is 
presented a way for preserving, and even for improving, the 
present content-quality of speech courses. 


_ Copies of this booklet “A Plan for Speech Study” to be used 
in connection with Vital Speeches Magazine are now ready for 
distribution. The cost is 25 cents a copy. A free copy will be 
sent upon request with a year’s subscription of Vital Speeches at 
three dollars. It is recommended that students in ordering group 
subscriptions through their instructors add 25 cents to their order 
to pay for the booklet. Speech teachers may receive a free copy by 
requ<sting it. 
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points out that the large proportion of college graduates today 
seem to have one ambition,—to sit at a desk with a telephone 
on it. If the desk has a buzzer and there is a secretary 
near-by, ready to answer the buzzer, that’s tops. He con- 
tends that it is no more honorable to handle a telephone than 
to wield a wrench, and that the American pioneer’s legiti- 
mate aspiration for learning must not decay into a form of 
snobbery that considers it more desirable to dictate to a 
stenographer than to direct a crew of skilled mechanics. I 
want to remind you that the mere fact of graduating from 
college will not guarantee you any kind of a job, or certify 
your happiness in this world or the next, either. 

We are confident that we have erected for you in Muhlen- 
berg College a framework around which each one of you 
can build a structure that will withstand whatever storms 
batter it when you have completed your course. If you take 
advantage of what you find here, that structure should be 
buttressed with an abiding faith in a merciful and just God 
who rules all of us and everything about us; with competence 
which should provide you with the ability to earn a comfort- 
able living; with a well rounded perspective on life, and a set 
of experiences and inspirations that will enable you to live 
life to the full. 

May I take the liberty of addressing a brief word to the 
Faculty? According to figures compiled by the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace the last World War all 
told cost, apart from 30,000,000 shattered lives, $400,000,- 
000,000. With that sum of money we could have built a 
$2500 house, equipped it with $1000 worth of furniture, 
placed it on five acres of land worth $100 an acre, and given 
this home to each and every family in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
France, Belgium, Germany and Russia. We could have given 
to each city of 200,000 inhabitants and over, in each of the 
countries named, a $5,000,000 library, a $5,000,000 hospital, 
and a $10,000,000 college or university. Out of what was 
left we could have set aside a sum that would, at 5%, pro- 
vide a decent yearly salary for an army of 125,000 teachers 
and a like salary for another army of 125,000 nurses. 

As I stand here I believe I share with each one of you 
concern for what we are going to be able to do for these 
young men this year. The older generation we represent 
seems to have made a horrible mess of the world. Probably 
before next Commencement we shall know whether the tide 
has turned toward better things or whether we shall have 
more troubled seas ahead. There is not a single one of us, 
I am confident, who can have any enthusiasm for the prospect 
of preparing a student body like this one for a future which 
points toward senseless and useless war. I don’t believe any 
educator worthy of the name can consciously guide the mind 
of youth in the direction of mortal combat as a just and 


equitable method for the settlement of disagreement. And I 
say this in spite of the fact that we in America by the very 
nature of our life here cannot possibly appreciate the conflict 
of ideologies which is rampant, east and west,—or appraise 
accurately their relative strength or weakness, or the nice 
balance between alleged right and wrong. I beseech you, 
however, that in the halls of this College during the coming 
months you will emphasize to this student body ideals of 
understanding and sympathy, as contrasted to hatred; fair 
dealing, as contrasted to selfish deceit or superficial clever- 
ness; fundamental honesty, and decency, as contrasted to 
gangsterism ; and bodily, mental and spiritual health. Accuse 
me if you like of attempting to spread sweetness and light,— 
I assure you I was never more serious in my life. 

Do you know a little of what I am thinking about this 
morning? You have a right to know, for if we are to have 
a successful year together it will be only because of mutual 
understanding particularly in uncertain times like these, be- 
tween teacher and taught; between officer and private. 
Tyrannical government does not operate on this campus. As 
we go about our normal academic routine this year, we shall 
have to keep our minds open, reserve our judgments, and act 
slowly. By an accident of geography, for the development of 
aviation has not yet brought American communities within 
effective range of bombing planes, we may escape for many 
years, the horribly tragic destruction that threatens Europe,— 
destruction that might reduce that continent to the social 
and moral standards of the Dark Ages, a condition that ulti- 
mately might cross the seas and engage us. This accident of 
geography may prove to be one of the divine accidents of 
history. Because, to America, for more than three centuries 
have flocked all the freedom lovers, the optimists and the 
rebels against cruel oppression in all parts of the world. 
Europe’s fears today are old men’s fears. Whatever hope 
remains there is clouded by the dread that whatever is done 
to preserve freedom of life and spirit may be done too late. 
In America we are often obsessed by the fear that what we 
may do will be done too soon. Therefore, you of the faculty 
should realize that you have a heavier responsibility than ever 
to guide the minds of this student body in the direction of 
the spiritual and intellectual objectives of this College. You 
students should appreciate the weight of the responsibility 
faced by the faculty, who are your mentors and friends. All 
of us, the entire Muhlenberg community, Trustees, Faculty, 
Students and administration must with one accord tune our 
ears and minds so that they will detect propaganda; preserve 
our optimism; strengthen our confidence that simple human 
justice will prevail in the world; hope against hope for a 
speedy and conclusive decision in the tragic conflict now 
raging abroad; and never lose our trust in the wisdom of 
Almighty God to guide our destiny. 





“VITAL SPEECHES helps us to keep our equilibrium.” 
MRS. R. P. W. PRENTYS, Portland, Oregon. 





“Keep up the splendid service you are giving, beth to the speech departments, 
and the general reading public, in VITAL SPEECHES.” 


JOHN L. CASTEEL, Dir., Speech Division, University of Oregon. 





“Never before have I found any one publication that presented BOTH SIDES of 
any issue of current problems. More power to you.” 


REV. J. ELDON MATLOCK, Juniata, Pa. 
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